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[ Concluded. | 


IT, Adaptation in our own case as engaged in the ministry 
of the Gospel. 


YAwyp here we would remark: 1. There must be a clear 
AO understanding, a definite announcement and a faithful 

enforcement of the Gospel message. There is unhappily 
a great uncertainty on this subject in some quarters, where it 
ought to be otherwise. It must not be so, however, in the case of 
the Christian missionary. No uncertain sound can obtain on his 
part. Whatever difference of opinion may exist on a variety of 
topics relating to our work, and even on important points, we 
maintain that on the great matters of Christ and Him crucified 


there ‘must be absolute agreement in word and deed. His person 


and character, life and death, ascension and intercession at God’s 
right hand, all for us and our salvation, are indispensable in 
the proclamation of the Gospel. It is the one thing given us to 
do. We have no other message to announce, no other grand and 
soul-saving truth to proclaim. This is the one all sufficient and 
Divinely authorized fact we have to make known, and on account 
of which we are “ambassadors for Christ.” Let there be no 
hesitation then, no reserve, no dubiety in our proclamation of 
the truth as it isin Jesus. Only it requires to be made in the best 
manner possible, and even then how far short of the transcendent 
reality ! Whether we contemplate Him of whom we are called to 
speak, or the special object we have in view, there are considerations 
of the highest moment, infinitely beyond the power of thought to 


* An address delivered at a meeting of the Missionary Association, Shanghai, 
May 2nd, 1893, 
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conceive or language to express, yet there are illustrations to be 
found in native history, and in ordinary social life, well fitted to 
convey an idea of the grand truth embodied in the mission and 
mediation of the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. The truth 
there represented is that of intervention or substitution in the 
person of Jesus Christ, at the instance of the love of God and for 
the salvation of lost man. The case is well known of the ancient 
Chinese Prince who for the sake of his people at a time of extreme 
drought, offered himself as a victim in their behalf for the removal 
of impending calamity. No less appropriately could foreign illus- 
trations be adduced, while in daily experience familiar to all, 
incidents are always occurring, when the intervention or substitution 
of one man or one thing for another ts successful in bringing about 
the desired result. But how peculiar, how unique, how absolutely 
incomparable is the magnificent fact on which we are called to 
expatiate! What are all kinds of human intervention in the light 
of the Divine? Only it is a serious responsibility on our part to 
present it in its own proper light and to make it plain, powerful 
and attractive to our hearers. They may be saved or lost according 
to the manner in which we lay this one thing before them, and it is 
ours clearly and definitely to understand and entertain it ourselves, 
so that we may with becoming force urge it on the acceptance of 
those around us. We cannot speak too strongly, too impressively 
on this point. We are all painfully conscious of our shortcomings 
in regard to it. We are most imadequate in our representations 
of this great central truth, and is it not in consequence that we 
often seem to fail in the effect of our work? Note how the apostles 
were filled with their view of the case, how the theme of God’s love 
and of Christ’s cross inspired their souls and enabled them to write 
and speak in burning terms, and it will be the same with us, if 
constrained by their all animating motive, and if we make these two 
great facts in the economy of grace the subjects of paramount 
consideration in our public ministry. 

2. There is required a rich and deep experience of the transform- 
ing, sanctifying and saving power of the Gospel. We are called 
to be witnesses for Christ, and we may well ask in what capacity ? 
It is a great matter to be so engaged in the promulgation of His 
truth, but to do this in the most effectual and consistent” way, it is 
ours to attest it by its influence on ourselves. There are glorious 
evidences of it, on which it behoves us to dwell, but its power over our 
own hearts and lives and those of others is of the highest import- 
ance. We insist on various advantages arising from faith in Christ, 
hoth in the present life and in the life to come. How can these 
be proved? “ Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord.” It is of great 
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consequence that we should be able to reason with those who listen, 
or it may be, oppose us, and to instruct inquirers on the leading 
points of our holy Christianity, but in addition, we ought to appeal 
to our own deepest convictions and experience, in evidence of the 
claims we make and the truths we advance. We are called to give 
a reason of the hope that is in us with meekness and fear, to 
witness a good confession, to confirm what Christ has done in us and 
for us by the change it has produced in our life and character, the 
peace of believing, the sense of forgiveness, the delight of fellowship 
with God and the blessed assurance of eternal life. Such was the 
confession made by Christ in regard to Himself, in His controversies 
with the Pharisees and in the presence of His accusers. Such was 
the confession of Paul and other apostles when called on to make it. 
“We cannot but speak the things we have seen and heard.” “I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded He is able to keep 
that which I have committed to Him.” * We know that we have 
passed from death unto life;” and, I repeat, such is the course we are 
called to take in our public ministry and communications with the 
Chinese. It is ours to have so tasted and handled the Word of Life, 
that we can bear witness to its effect upon us, as in full and happy 
corroboration of what we maintain in regard to it, that it is what we 
declare it to be in its sanctifymg and saving power, and in the well 
grounded hope we cherish, in consequence, of heaven as our eternal 
home. Testimony like this tendered in a becoming manner, equally 
in our own ease, and in that of our native Christians and many 
others living and dead, cannot fail to make a deep and availing 
impression on the minds of those we address. In the early days of 
our work here, Dr. Medhurst was urging on an inquirer the evidences 
of Christianity from the miracles of our Lord. These had no effect 
upon him, and were rather repudiated as about the same with the 
assumptions of the native priests. Dr. Medhurst turned to his own 
experience and told what the Gospel had done for him. The man 
listened with the deepest attention, and at length exclaimed, if it 
had this effect on the heart and life, it was abundant proof for him, 
and he became a Christian convert. In our own days and within 
the range, it may be, of our own experience, at all events of 
the missions at large, there is ample ground for thus confirming 
the truth of our holy religion from the life and death of those 
connected with it. Such is the line pursued by the adherents of the 
false systems current around us, and we know how baseless these 
all are. Still it is ours to make use of arguments and illustra- 
tions of this kind in practical evidence of the gracious character, 
the Divine origin and saving power of the Gospel of Christ. 
In this way we can be the real, living witnesses for Christ, and 
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are thus called on to exert an influence of the most effective kind. 

3. There is another indispensable requisite,—/uith ‘n our mission 
work, or rather in lim who graciously instituted and promised to 
bless it. May we call to mind the commission of our Lord to His 
disciples as He charged them to heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 
the dead and such like? They went and did accordingly. In due 
time they returned to the Master and said even the devils were subject 


= 


to His name. And how was this? It was all dependent on their 
faith in Him, and wanting this, they were unable to do anything. 
With this Divine principle they could do all things, even remove 
mountains, ina spiritual sense, which was the end intended and alone 
of any avail. Faith in Christ was the all in all of their work, and 
was their constant acknowledgment in the miracles they performed. 
How does this affect us in the work given us to do, charged by the 
same high authority and with a view to the attainment of the same 
high ends? We have the most exceeding great and precious promises 
to encourage us in the matter, and what is their grand meaning? 
In a word, we have it in the parting assurance of our Divine Lord. 
“And lo, I am with yon alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
He has guaranteed His own almighty presence in the gift of his 
Holy Spirit, by whose agency and power the result is to be achieved, 
the victory is to be won. Do we need more than this? It is only 
necessary that we should realize it for ourselves, go forward in faith 
that it will be accomplished, and that even now in the course of our 
work it will be verified. But are we not most deficient in this 
respect ? Is our faith equal to the occasion? Do we proclaim the 
Gospel message in the confident anticipation of the promised bless- 
ing? There is a great mystery in the matter we are now considering. 
We believe in the Divine sovereignty, as well as the freedom of man, 
but what we have to do with is the faith we are called to exercise, 
a quickening, appropriating, anticipating faith. May we not ask, 
can God be expected to fulfil His promise, which is so conditional on 
our faith and prayer, while we are so defective, so self-condemned 
in the degree, or shall I not say, in the character of our faith? Are 
we fitted to be the recipients of His grace, the channels of com- 
munication between Christ and the heathen around us? We do not, 
acquit them in the matter, as being hardened and prejudiced against 
the Gospel, but it is enough that God is on our side, and it is ours 
to go furward in the exercise of every Christian grace, especially 
faith in the Divine Word that it shall not return to Him void. To 
what extent then are we called to cherish this holy, all conquering, 
all appropriating principle in the promulgation of the Gospel? We 
simply appeal in reply to our own hearts and minds as to the degree 
of our fellowship with God, as to our consciousness of His presence 
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as to the faith we are putting forward, for the fulfilment of His pro- 
mise even now, and by our instrumentality. And this requires only 
to be stated in order to awaken keen self-reproach that we come far 
short in this respect, that the best of us have grievously failed in 
this indispensable element of missionary work, and in the use of 
the means requisite for the attainment of it. O that this Divine 
appropriating principle in its highest and holiest sense were a matter 
of ever increasing experience, and as the apostles were enabled by 
faith to perform the miracles they were charged to do, so filled 
with their spirit, we should possess even greater power than they 
and accomplish greater things, as was promised by our Blessed 
Lord. “ Withont Me ye tean do nothing.” “1 can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me.” 

4. There must also be an intense, burning desire for the secure- 
ment of the end professedly in view. And what is that? Ina word, 
it is the salvation of souls. Salvation is the comprehensive object 
of the Christian economy, the grand purpose of the Divine mind and 
heart, the counsels of eternity, the mission and mediation of the Son 
of God, and in the accomplishment of which we are privileged and 
hououred to take a part. Salvation is the great need of the multitudes 
to whom we are commissioned to bear the message of eternal life, 
and, in dependence on Divine aid, how is it to be attained? It must 
be made apparent in the whole course of our work to those who are 
sunk in ignorance and indifference in regard to it. They are habi- 
tuated to this state of things, and though apparently under concern 
about it, from their idolatries and superstitions, and their endeavours 
after self-reformation and preparation in many instances for the 
future, they have no idea of what salvation really means, in its de- 
liverance from sin and condemnation, its transformation into the 
Divine likeness and meetness for heaven, all through the atoning 
work and infinite grace of our Saviour Jesus Christ. It is this we are 
charged to make known in a manner worthy of the object and for 
the express purpose in question. How is it to be represented in a 
way that shall attract, impress and win over to the acceptance and 
realization of it? There are many things in the arrangements of 
social life to illustrate this unique, unparalleled event alike in its 
character and extent. Take the case of the parent in relation to 
his children, of relief to the poor and needy, of medical aid to the 
sick and distressed, of imperial forgiveness to the guilty and con- 
demned, These are at once appreciated and easily applied, though 
unspeakably inferior to the grand reality, the intervention of the 
Son of God in the exercise of infinite love for the salvation of lost 
and ruined man. Following this, of course, there is the acceptance 
of the great and gracious scheme on the part of our hearers and 
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readers, as shown in these various illustrations, and necessary for 
the attainment of the end. What yearning of soul, what intensity 
of desire, what urgency of appeal, are here called for on our part, so 
as to aid in making an impression corresponding to its own transeen- 
dent greatness ! What a responsibility rests upon us inthis respect ! 
We represent God’s mind and heart in the matter. We are called 
to beseech and pray after the manner of Christ himself, who for this 
purpose became incarnate, suffered and died, and now reigns 
in heaven. Can we act worthily in the light of this momentous 
thought ? Can we plead with men as we ought to do to be recon- 
ciled to God, to repent of sin, to accept the great salvation which is 
by Christ Jesus with eternal glory? Can we follow in the wake of 
the noblest and best of His devoted followers, in rescuing men from 
sin and misery, and bringing them to enjoy peace, pardon, holiness, 
eternal life? It is enough simply to say these things and suggest 
what is required at our hands, in spirit and practice, as we press 
upon men the matters of salvation. Would to God we were better 
fitted for this high and holy purpose by such a view of their condition 
and of the blessings of salvation, as would lead them, through grace, 
to escape the one and obtain the other. We only further allude to 
this in memory of a case where it was asked: what is all this earnest- 
ness on my behalf, what interest, what concern have you in me, 
thus to plead and pray for my salvation? The answer was satis- 
factory, and the inquirer was led to exercise faith in Christ, the 
Saviour of sinners. 


III. Adaptation to the claims and requirements of our 
Divine Lord and Master. 


These are absolute in connection with our missionary work, 
and may be considered under the following heads :— 

1. Supreme regard to His authority. Such was His line in 
the course of His public teaching. He constantly appealed to 
His Father in heaven, whose will was the sanction of all He said 
and did, and He charged His disciples to act on the same lines in 
reference to himself. Hence the apostle brought this matter up as 
the ground on which he went. Ought it not to be so with us in 
the prosecution of our work? The Chinese labour under the ides 
that we come as moral teachers, exhorting the people to become 
good and, in the capacity of foreigners, having at the best only 
extraneous authority. In the presentation of our case, however, it 
will be in all humility, so far as we ourselves are concerned, yet in 
the manner in which our Lord has taught us, and the facts of the 
case demand. There is often a readiness on the part of the Chinese 
to argue and call in question the statements we make, and though 
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we can maintain our ground by a course of argument and ratiocina- 
tion, we are not to depend on this, as if it were a scheme of philosophy 
or Western science we had to defend, rather than a revelation 
from heaven we have to announce. By all means let us furnish 
the evidences necessary for the position we take up and the traths 
we proclaim, but they are not to be made dependent on our powers 
of defence, or our ability of replying to an opponent, and we shall 
generally find that the presentation of our message, in the light of 
its Divine authority, will far more satisfactorily meet the wants of 
the case and answer objectors, than if we had attempted any 
amount of able and learned discussions. It is not the wisdom of 
man, or the war of words, that is called for, but the plain, earnest, 
authoritative statement of Divine revelation, whether men will 
hear or whether they will forbear. What a lever we have thus in 
hand for pressing the claims of our Blessed Lord, and it is ours to 
use it in a manner worthy of the end in view. 

2. The inspiration of His love. “If Il speak with the tongues 
of men and angels and understand all knowledge, yet have not love, 
I am nothing.” And what love, we ask? The love of Christ that 
constrained him to leave His heavenly throne, to live and die in our 
sinful world. The love of Christ that induced Him to make choice 
of us when dead in trespasses and sins, and quicken us together 
with Himself in all the elements of spiritual and eternal life. This 
is the love that ought to inspire our hearts and bring us into 
sympathy with Him in relation to our perishing fellow men. What- 
ever other qualifications may distinguish us, this is the all import- 
aut, the absolutely indispensable one, which must characterize us 
in the whole course of our missionary work, and only as that is the 
case can we expect to be co-labourers with God in the enjoyment 
of His favour and approval. What a principle is this to act upon! 
The love of God, the love of Christ in the highest, holiest, most 
magvanimons sense! It has almighty power connected with it, and its 
experience and exhibition in our ministry will, with the Divine bless- 
ing, lead to the accomplishment of the grandest, and most glorious 
results. It has been called the greatest thing in the world, and so it 
is, if it be the inspiration of that love which led to the incaruation, life 
and death of the Son of God. Only let us come under its constrain- 
ing power, and what will it not effect in the progress and influence 
of our work? Even in an ordinary sense this wonderful principle 
has an effect among relations, friends and strangers, but what in the 
point of view we are considering? What has it not done in the 
history of the Church and in the experience of individuals and com- 
munities ? Aud with our hearts burning in sympathy with it, from a 
deep, adoring, grateful realization of what it has done for us, how 
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will it not lead us to express ourselves in regard to others, for 
whom it is equally designed, and in whose case too it is capable of 
bringing about the same blessed results? O that this love were to 
inspire us as it ought to do, and that we were to be its fitting 
representatives to those around us. Such are the claims that the 
Saviour has upon us, that as He was filled with His Divine love 
in relation to us, so we should apprehend, in a far more adequate 
manner, its length and breadth, its height and depth, and commend 
it in the estimation and acceptance of those who are perishing for 
lack of knowledge. 

3. Prayer for Eis blessing, Christ was pre-eminently a man 
of prayer. He was emphatically all prayer. And in this He has 
not only set us an example but encouraged and commanded us to 
follow it. The work in which we are engaged is to be carried 
on and rendered successful mainly in this way. It is not a mere 
human thing. It is Divine all through, in origin, character and 
result, and only as it is recognized and carried on in this light can 
any blessing be expected with it. The most holy and useful 
Christian workers at home and abroad have been distinguished 
by this characteristic. They have thus had prevailing power 
both with God and man, and we may well ask how have we acted 
and how shall we act im regard to it? It is «a familiar theme, 
but what a confession have we to make on the subject! We 
have reason indeed for shame and confusion of face in the matter, 
and there is nothing in which we require a greater stirring of soul 
than this. What shall we say about it, that it may be an element 
of our spiritual and missionary life more than it has been? Prayer 
brings us into alliance, into affinity with God. We are enabled 
to lay hold of Him in this way. He will be entreated by us in the 
prosecution of this sacred duty, and there are departments to which 
His promised blessing in this respect specially applies. We 
hesitate not to say this holds good particularly in reference to our 
missionary work as being most dear to the Divine mind and heart ; 
and it is mainly in view of its progress that the Saviour has been 
elevated to the right hand of His Father in heaven, that He might 
bestow gifts on men, such as the missionary enterprise demands for its 
advancement and success, and the full completion of His mediatorial 
work. What then? What shall we do with the power and privilege 
thus put into our hands, of pleading and prevailing at the throne of 
grace for the spirit of promise, so largely bestowed on other fields 
of missionary labour, and so indispensable on our own? =O that this 
Divine element were more heartily and more effectually in exercise 
amongst us, that in every department of our work, that on the 
whole cause in China, with which we are so closely identified, there 
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were such a spirit of prayer bestowed on us, that we might so far 
resemble one who, yearning for the salvation of his native land, 
exclaimed, ‘Give me Scotland or I die.” Ah! brethren, sisters, 
if such were our characteristic, not in any merely formal and outward 
manner, but in deed and in truth, in our closets, at our mectings, in 
our public services, we might be fully assured we should see wonders 
of grace, times of refreshing, greater, grander things than we have 
ever contemplated. The Lord grant that sueh may be the case even 
now, here and everywhere. 

4. Entire consecration. “My meat and My drink is to do 
the will of Him that sent me and to finish His work.” “I am 
not mine own but His who died for me and rose again.” These 
words show fully what Christian consecration is, and the missionary 
cause calls for it iu the highest degree. Every form of it, personal 
and relative, is required at our hands. Our profession of service, the 
vows and obligations under which we have come, the condition of the 
heathen to whom we have been sent, and the bearing of the whole 
on the honour and glory of our Divine Lord and Savionr—all require 
the utmost conseeration of body, soul and spirit in the prosecution of 
the work. How shall we fully realize it ? How shall we act it out in 
our daily life and practice ? Unworthy, nay worthless as we are in 
ourselves, it is possible that even we can be so engaged in the work 
as to be accepted of God and made the instraments of blessing to our 
fellow-men in the highest, noblest, divinest sense. Shall it be so? 
Shall we rise to the call to a far greater extent than hitherto has been 
the case, in the advancement of the cause and kingdom of Christ, in the 
capacity of fellow-labourers with Him in His mission and mediation, 
in His life and death on earth, in His intercession and glorification 
in heaven? Who can refuse the consecration of life and soul on 
such terms as these? It is called for on the highest considerations 
and for the greatest of all purposes. Our compliance with it will 
identify us with Him whose single object was to do the will of His 
Father in heaven, in all the cirenmstances in which He was placed, 
and who is now enjoying the felicity and honour bestowed upon him 
in consequence. Our consecration after this manner will be in the 
line of those who have most nobly and most fully followed in His 
steps, aud have received the reward promised to every faithful servant- 
And, in fine, it will aid in the attainment of the grand result con- 
templated in the counsels of eternity, in the mission and mediation 
of the Son of God, in the redemption and salvation of multitudes of 
the human race. In our work and service, each in his and her place 
and sphere, there is magnificent scope provided for this. In our 
preaching and teaching, in our medical and literary labours, in all 
that we do for the Master, the diffusion of His truth, the exhibition 
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of His spirit, the extension of His cause and kingdom, and the 
overthrow of sin and evil,—in these various ways we are taking 
the highest place among our fellow-men on earth, and hastening 
the coming of that day when Christ shall reign supreme throughout 
this great land. 

In pursuance of this subject, and in conclusion, what shall we 
say? Our one thought is the possibility of a great Forward Move- 
ment in our missionary work on the terms and in the manner we 
have indicated. Lt is possible, it is highly desirable, it is absolutely 
necessary, if we would meet the requirement and make the progress 
we ought todo. What does it mean? If we would advance in the 
case of our native Christians, and in our impression on the heathen 
mind, the first step is to be taken in regard to ourselves. We are 
called to follow the injunction of our Blessed Lord, to be one in 
Him, and as His representatives, His witnesses, His messengers. 
We are ealled to fulfil His prayer to this effect, and to be identified 
with Him and one another, in carrying on our missionary work. 
He has commissioned us to bear His name among this people and 
to illustrate our oneness in the closest and most effectual manner. 
It is well that we are as we are, but would it not be better if we 
conformed more fully to His mind and will in outward appearance 
as well as in inward spirit ? Everything points to this, and it is this 
which the world is able to recognize, and by which it is to be im- 
pressed with the fact that Christ is the Sent of God. We have no 
idea of the possibilities of things were this the ease. However we 
are united in name and in the faith of Christ, and in the love, the 
esteem and regard we cherish for each other, there are drawbacks 
and differenees and difficulties which separate us from one another 
in fellowship at the Lord’s table and in common service for the 
Master. And it seems to us, this obtains most painfully in the case 
of the native Christians who, through grace, have been gathered 
together, not as distinct and isolated bands, but into the fellowship 
of the Church everywhere throughont the world, and specially as 
witnesses for Christ here. Can this not be secured at our instance 
and on the part of these different Churches? Why not regard them 
as not so many children of the several Churehes in the home lands, 
but as forming an indigenous native Church in each and eyery place ? 
Why not bring them together and make them feel that they are 
one, uot ruled by us as foreign missionaries, and dependent on us so 
far for the aid which they could so easily supply themselves? Our 
opinion is we do injury to the Churches in this way, keeping them 
in leading strings, subjecting them to our control, preventing common 
action on their part, and while separating them from each other, 
weakening their influence for good among their heathen countrymen. 
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We want them to be strong in Christ Jesus, growing up together 
in Him, and becoming a native Christian Charch composed of all 
in fellowship in the neighbourhood. Can no Forward Movement 
of this kind take place? Can the several Churches in any one 
town or city not be so far associated as to be practically one, 
strengthening each other in the common observance of Christian 
worship on the Lord’s day and in a united manner? Why transfer 
our foreign controversies and foreign differences to China? These 
may come up afterwerds, which God forbid, but in the meantime, in 
the early stages of Christianity, let it be otherwise. And if it were 
possible thus to meet and harmonize, .as we think the native Christ- 
ians would be rejoiced to do, what a blessed influence it would have 
upon themselves and the heathen at large. Christianity would thus 
be seen in its true light, making headway in the land and drawing 
attention, such as it fails to do in our disjointed and separated 
capacity, while many, alike natives and foreigners, would be set free 
to evangelize the multitudes still living in ignorance of the truth 
and perishing for lack of knowledge. Oh, for a Forward Movement 
of this kind, in which the missionaries were united in the closest 
bonds, in which the native Churches were brought together in loving 
Christian fellowship, and in which it would appear that Christ and 
Christianity were growingly in the ascendant among the teeming 
millions around.us,—in anticipation of the time when all China shall 
tender iis allegiance at the feet of Jesus, the Son of God and Saviour 
of the world. 


“The Spirits in Prison.” 
BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 
{Baptist Missionary Union.] 


few) 
rican in the world of Noah’s day increases in this our own 
Ga oday. “The Spirits in Prison” are those who were swept away 
by the flood ; they were swept out of this world and swept into 
the prison of the under world. Did they ever get out? Is there 
evidence that any of them ever got out and got into heaven ? Or are 
they there yet? Were they condemned without a warning? Were 
they preached to? If so when, where aud by whom ? 

This brings us at once to the famous passage in I. Pet. iii., 18, 19. 
Two interpretations are given. In their logical sequences they are as 
far apart as the East and the West. One interpretation has led in 
the past to the erection of a special theology, all clustering around 
the word Purgatory, and is now leading to still another annex known 
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as the doctrine of Future Probation. The other interpretation leads 
to no such extraordinary conclusions, but claims to be in harmony 
with all the many and varied analogies of the faith, deriving 
confirmation from them and adding support to them. 

The passage, so much of it as comes in evidence, reads in the 
new version as follows: “Being put to death in the flesh but 
quickened in the spirit; in which also he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison, which aforetime were disobedient, when the long 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah while the ark was a 
preparing.” 

ONE VIEW. 


According to this it would appear that immediately after His 
erucifixion and during the three days of His decease the Savieur 
went, in spirit, without the body, down into the under world into the 
prison home of the lost souls of Noah’s day, and there preached 
salvation to them. 


DIFFICULTIES ANB OBJECTIONS. 


At once these begin to present themselves. In order to use this 
as a substructure for that tremendous mass of theological deduction 
built upon it, it must be established beyond a peradventure that the 
Greek will admit of no other possible construction than that one. 
It must be so clear that net a shadow of doubt can rest upon it. 

sut is it so clear as that? Is it a fact that all competent scholar- 

ship, without an exception, so construes the meaning of the text ? 
It is true that in the Tischendorf edition there is a comma before 
the word aze9ndadiv, but commas are not in the original; they 
constitute a part of an exegesis therefore. Suppose the comma had 
been after the word—thus connecting it with mvevuasw and being 
farther description of them—and thus have left the wore-ore to stand 
for the time when of all that precedes—the time of the disobedience, 
the time of the long suffering, the time of the going and the time 
of the preaching. Some might insist that that would not be so 
easy and natural asthe other. But would it be absolutely impossible 
Greek? That is the one point put forward here. There is a 
propriety in the question, and vast importance attaches to the 
auswer. , 

The reason lies here. A solid structure must have something 
more than a shaky foundation. Those who depend on this passage 
to construct a whole throng of a future life must be absolutely 
sure of their premises. The onos probandi rests on them, not on the 
others : those who need the interpretation must be able to establish 
the interpretation. It will not do to say that it is “highly 
probable,” from Peter’s words, that Christ did go and do the 
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preaching in those three days. It must be more than that, it must 
be made to appear absolutely beyond question. All that can be 
legitimately required of an opponent is that he throw a reasonable 
and well founded shadow of doubt on the assertion and the value 
of it as a foundation is impaired in exact proportion. If that 
dissentient can go farther and show that a diverse view is possible 
and “highly probable,’ then, though Peter’s words might be 
quoted as affording some contingent support to the doctrines of 
Purgatory and of a Future Probation derived from other sources of 
opinion, they cannot be quoted as constituting the foundation itself. 
A heavy superstructure of certainty cannot rest on a substructure 
of uncertainty. 

Startling questions of various other kinds come up. If a 
ministerial deputation was sent to those destroyed by the flood, then 
how about all the other spirits ?—those of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
of Canaan and Egypt and of. Babylon, who went in afterwards ? 
It will be said that Christ’s visit must have been to them also as 
matter of course as they were in there. But why then did Peter 
select that particular class of spirits by name. The later ones have, 
many of them at least, no such forcible preaching as have the men 
of Noah’s day. Still more than that. Countless multitudes of 
spirits have gone into that under world since the memorable three 
days. Heathen nations for more than eighteen hundred years 
have been sending in their myriads. It must be certain that Christ 
did not continue in Hades even if he went there. Who does the 
preaching now? Is there a regular Gospel ministry kept up in 
that under world? If so then we ought to have some light on the 
subject, some hint about it, some clue in the Word of God outside 
of what Peter is supposed to teach. Can any one put his finger on 
a single passage between the two lids of the Bible which suggests 
the idea of a great Gospel ministry, and Gospel agencies, and 
Gospel times and seasons kept up now for all these eighteen 
hundred years, in all languages for all races of people parallel to 
the Gospel ministry on earth, and all down in those lower regions, 

Imagination strugeles with other aspects of the case. It is not 
meant surely that the old world people were without any probation. 
They did have a preacher of righteousness among them. Then it 
must be that the probation was not sutticient, and therefore another 
was accorded them. Noah was not a sufficient preacher and so 
Christ had to go himself. Would the same rule be applied to other 
Old Testament preachers as Moses and Elijah and Lot for example. 
Was their work inadequately done too. If they were too imperfect 
as preachers what are we to say about the ten thousand ordinary 
preachers of other generations and of our own day as well. Might 
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it not be equally well said of them that being so much inferior to 
Noah their hearers should have another probation. 

If the men of Noah’s day did indeed have a sort of probation and 
afterwards had another, then was the second inferior to the first or 
was it better ? If inferior then it reflects on the great Master, who is 
said to have gone on the errand ; if better then why should a great 
company of missionaries, Who cannot begin to preach like Noah and 
Elijah, be so much concerned about the issue of their work? And 
why should they imagine themselves to be a savor of life unto life 
and of death unto death, as they so often say? The thought will 
force itself in on the mind as to whether it might not be as well to 
let the very dense heathen alone and leave them to the goodness ef 
that other probation ahead, which will be so much better than any- 
thing we can do for them. 

Then again if there is one future probation why may there not 
be two and even three. The same reason that pronounces the 
probation of Nouh’s day, not fully adequate, may declare the same 
about the next one. That leads us to ask, What really is essential 
to a probation ? The field of inquiry is immense if we depart from 
Scripture teaching and example and embark in conjecture and 
speculative ethics. Three days is not a very long time for preaching 
to many hundred millions when we consider that Christ was three 
years going to and fro ina small Jewish nation. If it be said that 
three days is quite long enough in which to get a clear idea and to 
will something, one way or the other, then was not Noah’s 120 years 
quite long enough for the same purpose? If it be said that these 
in the under world are suffering more or less pains and penalties 
which force them to attend, then the question that universalists so 
often put with an air of triumph can be turned on themselves: Are 
men to be frightened into believing ? Why ve preach tribulation and 
anguish is plain enough. We believe there is a“ wrath tocome.” But 
why should they who object to what they call * scaring men into the 
kingdom” here on the face of the earth advocate “scaring them 
into heaven” over there? If it be said that men ought to endure a 
certain amount of punishment, and the next world is the place for 
filling out any shortage of that kind, then when a man steps out 
of that primary perdition does he step into heaven as one who has 
“served out his time” in the other place, or, is it partly that and 
partly grace? and if so what are the proportious or thereabout ? 
It is a curious kind of inconsistency in certain persons, who, when 
religion in this world is concerned, complain of the nou-morality of the 
plan of saving publicans and sinners and of filling the kingdom with 
those aforetime unworthy, to the neglect of respectable people with 
considerable righteousness of their own, but who, when it comes to 
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ethics in the next world, think it commendable to fill np heaven with 
discharged prisoners who have not had time to work out a character 
at all. Three days is a short time for such a purpose. 

But what strikes us more strangely than all these things pnt 
together is the discordance of this view with what appears on the 
surface all the way through the word of God. Will it be questioned 
that John the Baptist spoke as if he believed the whole question of 
salvation was to be settled here,—and not hereafter,—the trees that 
bore no fruit were to be hewn down and cast into the fire, not lodged 
in the gateway to heaven to await the opening of the doors. Will it 
be questioned that Christ spoke, always, and on all occasions, as 
if it must be here and ,now that redemption is to be obtained. Did 
Paul ever exhibit any other expectation? Did John? Did Peter at 
any other time in anything he ever said or wrote give support to 
this construction put on that one turn of a sentence of his. It 
must be affirmed of them all that if they knew of any future opportu- 
nity they never dropped a hint of it. If they knew of such a thing 
and avoided speaking of it, it is difficult not to impute to them a 
want of candor. If they did know of it and yet warned and exhorted 
men as they did to save themselves from a coming wrath, telling 
them that after death cometh the judgment, it becomes difficult to 
acquit them of not honestly telling out the whole truth. Ifthey were 
blind and ignorant in so important a matter their competency as 
religious teachers becomes open to question. Ifthe advocates of that 
view take refuge in saying that it might not be best for mankind to 
know the whole truth, as it might lead them to carelessness and 
dilatoriness, and therefore it has been purposely concealed, then what a 
stupendous compliment they pay to their own astuteness and what 
an exposure they make of their own disregard of the divine prudence. 
What the Lord intended to hide they have suceeeded in finding ont, 
and what He has been concealing for prudential reasons they have 
been sounding aloud from the house-top. 

Still another incongruity appears. We have seen this view put 
forward with special strength of affirmation by some holding at the 
same time the doctrine of the errancy of the Scriptares. With them 
the Scriptures are regarded,—to state it their way,—not so much as 
being the word of God as “containing the word of God,” not so 
much a veritable revelation from God as “ the record of a revelation,” 
and as having in the course of transmission, suffered sundry mis- 
haps at the hands of careless copyists and presuming redactors. We 
are not here raising an issue with any one on that subject ; we are only 
calling attention to that fact, and also to another fact, that while 
some are willing to emend and amend so many other portions of the 
word of God, calling attention to involved style and almost bungling 
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constructions ; yet when it comes to this one passage in Peter they 
become strenuous advocates of verbal inspiration, and will, on no ac- 
count, allow that those three verses—18, 19 and 20—merely “ con- 
tain the word of God ;” they will maintain that they “are the word 
of God;” they are not merely the record of a revelation but they 
constitute a veritable, clear and explicit revelation in themselves. 
Attention is called to this not with any design of suggesting a way 
out by an application of their own principle. We would not accept 
such a solution if it were offered. We believe that these verses “are 
the word of God,” expressed in Peter’s style of conception and utter- 
ance. Observe again that in saying this we are not challenging 
opinions on the errancy or incrrancy of the Scriptures one way or the 
other. This is not the place for such an inquiry and discussten, 
but, as said above, merely noting an incongruity of reasowing 
on this passage of Peter, which has come under our own personal 
observation and is spoken of on that account. And these are by no 
means all the sequences. 


Consideration of another view must be deferred. 





In Defence. 
BY REV. J. GENAHR. 
(Translated from Der Ostasiatische Lloyi.) 


(Concluded. ) 

Or 
i],T would certainly have been highly instructive to learn from you, 
<4. honoured Sir, what you understand by a “true convert.” Our 
experience, the longer we live, is that at present a “ conversion ” 
among the Chinese in most cases means something quite different 
from what one is accustomed to understand by it in Germany. If 
in the first generation the work appears somewhat in vain we may 
surely expect to reap what we have sown in the third and fourth. 
With the foundation of Christianity is it not a question of the moral 
change and re-modelling of mankind, of the formation of a new race ? 
This formation does not proceed with great speed, but in the form 
of a process, by which fresh blood, new life and new power is in- 
fused into the veins of mankind. You have great doubts, honoured 
Sir, as to whether China will ever become a Christian land. But do 
be just and reflect that the moralizing process which began with the 
first pioneers of the Christian religion did not take less than three 
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centuries even to superficially Christianize the Roman Empire with 
its 90 millions. Here we have to do with a population of about 350 
million souls, and we only began our work at the commencement of 
this century under the most uufavourable circumstances imaginable, 
When one considers that the rubbish of 1000 years must be done 
away with before the foundation of the new building can be laid, 
and that to him who would press forward, deeply-rooted religions 
und customs stand as a hindrance, one can understand that the 
process described requires not decades but centuries, and that it is 
unjust, to say the least of it, to lament already over the unfruitful- 
ness of mission work. 

It is not less unjust so to depict the methods of the Protestants 
that it would appear as if they “contented themselves with nomi- 
nally winning grown up converts, who in many cases join the 
Church, because they hope thereby to obtain some material profit,” 
No intelligent missionary would think of denying that from time to 
time such cases occur. The very same things repeat themselves as 
those of which we hear in the mission work among the Germans 
und Slavs in the middle ages. As it is recorded of them that they 
upplied for baptism on account of the beautiful white bread used at 
the Lord’s Supper, or on account of the new baptismal garments, sa 
many to-day may have only a particular object in view. One would, 
however, wrong these converts in simply stamping them as hypo- 
crites, because of such a way of thinking. For they are not afraid, 
according to their idea of what it is to become Christians, to make 
comparatively great sacrifices for their entrance into the Christian 
community and to face comparatively great difficulties, Instead of 
’ Christians into ridicule we should rather 
begin to study the being of the natural man and see that he at first 
can scarcely be converted in any other way, For during the cen- 
turies of estrangement from God the idea of spiritual need has disap- 
peared from the thoughts of heathen nations. It cannot therefore 


turning these Ee professing 


be otherwise than that when Christianity enters into a nation, 
piety and morality take a long time to appear ; in fact, that super- 
ficiality and obtuseness, even the hypocrisy, of single individuals 
often darken the purity of Christianity until the latter at last 
triumphantly breaks forth in full clearness from behind the clouds, 
With about the same measure of success as Christianity had in turn- 
ing a rough Germanic sluggard in a moment of time into a pattern of 
all virtues, will the experiment be attended which is made with regard 
to one brought up in Chinese heathendom. But to make Christ. 
ianity, or its methods of offering the same to the heathen, responsible 
for this is not only very unjust, but proves that one does not believe 
in the moral progress of mankind, 
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But now, wherein does the real success, which mission work in 
China has met with upto now, lie? There, where but few seek for 
it, but where alone it can reasonably be sought for. Not by the 
number of the baptized, or by the quality of the converts (highly as 
we may esteem this) can we measure our success, For it is only 
slowly that the Christian spirit takes hold of the individual, the family, 
the community and the state, and only gradually Christian morals 
and Christian character are formed. And yet our work has not 
been in vain. Putting it out of the question that it is an unproved 
assumption of yours, Mr. Anonymous, that “scarcely one in ten 
converts” is really converted, the general effect upon the heathen 
comes into the scale. We need to have eyes to see how the leaven 
of the Gospel is beginning here and there to take effect. It is, for 
instance, one result of mission work that everywhere, when we erect 
hospitals, well-to-do Chinese open opposition ones. We see therein 
a vain effort of the Chinese to outdo the Christians in good works, 
or at least not to be behind them. We do not doubt for a moment 
whose light will burn the longer. Hand-in-hand with this gratui- 
tous practice among the poor by Chinese doctors there is preaching 
in halls, where Confucius and other moralists are held forth to the 
public; another result of mission work which they have learnt from 
us. It will help them but little, for ever greater masses are being 
released from superstition through the preaching of the Gospel, and 
therewith confidence in the religion of their country disappears. 
So, quite unobserved, an inner overturning of heathenism takes 
place. And even though the number of those who have been inwardly 
brought nearer to Christianity be but small compared to those 
who are still blind heathen, it is certain that the former have 
the spirit of the times with them, and that their number 
is a steadily increasing one, and it is by them that the way 
is being prepared for the Christianity, which is sweeping all 
before it. 

The thing is therefore thus: The results are great or small 
according to the way we look at them ; great, when we look at the 
difficulty of the work; small, when we look at what has yet to be 
accomplished. We are reminded of what the old legend tells us of 
Thoe when he went to Biesenheim. ‘There they gave him the 
drinking-horn and laughed at him, because he had quaffed so little, 
for, even by a great effort he had not been able to empty it. But 
in their hearts the giants trembled, for that drinking-horn was the 
ocean, out of which Thoe had taken a very considerable draught. 
Something of this “trembling” lies perhaps at the bottom of that 
petition, which the descendants of Confucius and Mencius and 
other prominent races of the aristocracy have presented to the 
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young emperor of China, in which he is earnestly requested to 
eradicate the Christians, root and branch. 

You see, honoured Mr. Anonymous, that we have no reason at 
all to lose couraye, or to transfer our labours to another field. The 
Christian religion has gained ground in China, and it is now too 
late to stop its course. We learn from this last mentioned fact (the 
petition to the Emperor of China) that, as you truly say, the want 
of sympathy on the part of the foreign population of China towards 
us must be taken into account. Mission work is therefore to us rather 
a solemn duty than a pleasure. But you are quite upon the wrong 
track when you think that it is the presence of the missionaries 
alone that is hateful to the population of China. The affair is rather 
thus: there are mandarins of high and low rank, who are filled 
with hatred for everything European and who have directed this 
hatred also towards Christianity, and for this double reason, upon 
every favourable occasion, act with enmity towards the missionaries 
and their converts. Of course, it cannot be denied that the mis- 
sionaries could have spared themselves much uupleasantness if they 
had refrained from wounding the justifiable national feeling of the 
Chinese as well as the mistaken religious feeling of the heathen, 
and if they had cast away that bitter condemning polemic so in- 
compatible with the spirit of the Gospel and had turned all their 
energies towards a positive recommendation of it to the heathen- 
But thisdoes not alter the fact that the presence of the foreigner 
is hated by the Chinese as a whole, and that they have up to now 
not shown themselves particularly friendly, either to Christianity 
or to civilization. 

You acknowledge this indirectly when you propose to erect more 
schools in which to instrrct the youth in Western science. 'lhat 
would then be the infallible way “to weed out the poisonons and 
deeply-rooted weed” and to “disperse the cloud which at present 
surrounds and clouds the intellectual vision of the Chinese.” Highly 
as you may laud Western science it can never bring about what you 
promise yourself from it. For what does it do? Primarily its work- 
ing is a formal one ; it is “ ewercitatio mentis.” But does it in that 
way hit upon the real pith of all culture? No, it may prepare and 
furnish material, but it does not get to the real point. If culture falls 
short of entering the heart it only produces, as Newton pithily says, 
‘refined devils.” How could culture alone be capable of dispersing 
the cloud of superstition. We do not need to go to the heathen 
to recognize this fact. We have proof enough of it in Christendom. 
In the capital of our country, which styles itself the “ Metropolis of 
Intelligence,” a thriving business is done by the fortune-tellers, and 
even learned professors are said to have very superstitious faucies, 
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so at least the Chancellor of the German Empire has assured us, and 
he must surely know and be a trustworthy authority. (See 
** Daheim,” 1877, p. 717). 

As for the rest the evangelical mission is not behind the Romish 
in insisting upon founding schools everywhere, which, as regards 
the range of the subjects taught, not only are equal to but beyond 
those of the country and government. We have long seen that the 
Christianizing of a people can be bronght about, not so much by 
means of mere preaching as by that of proper instruction. Only let 
people not expect us to carry on our instruction in such a one-sided 
way as to teach the young people simply the Western sciences. 
It means here: ‘‘ We must do the one thing and not leave the other 


undone.” 


If you rob the Chinese of that means of culture to which 
we owe the greatest and best that we have; the great power of moral 
and religious principles, the great principle of fear towards God 
and love to man, on account of which the Chinese still look up to us; 
you will perhaps live to see what a dangerous weapon to many the 
progress of the new sciences can become. 

One thing more in conclusion, for I believe myself to have justi- 
fied all points touched upon|in your article. It is incomprehensible 
and even astonishing to you|that the missionaries always try to press 
inland to make converts. According to your opinion it ought to be 
much easier to make proselytes of Chinese who personally are 
somewhat acquainted with the doings of the foreigner. I have every 
respect for your logic. But there is also a logic of facts, which, do 
what we will, we cannot avoid. Dr. Livingstone had probably this 
in mind when he wrote his last letter (dated Unyamyembe, April 2nd, 
1872) to the New York Herald, whose proprietor, as we know, 
sent out Mr. Stanley to look for the renowned traveller: ‘ We should 
like (namely in Central Africa) to begin with the races on the coast 
in order to avoid trouble with regard to supplies from Europe, brt 
all the tribes who come in contact with the religion and the slave 
traffic of the Arabs and Portuguese have no confidence in the foreign- 
er, and it would take a whole life time to remove the evils and 
prejudices which so-called civilization has produced, This continent 
must be civilized from the middle outwards, and missionaries 
who wish to undertake the work should adopt something of Robinson 
Crusoe’s style of living.’ Here in China the population has 
certainly less to do with “Arabs and Portuguese.” ‘ Mutatis 
m utandie” allows of the whole thing having a reference to present 


“evils and 


circumstances. ‘T'o say nothing of other very distinct 
prejudices” I shall only mention the Indo-British Opium Policy, 
which has a very grave effect upon our efforts. By this policy the 


strong pre-existing Chinese antipathy against everything forcign 
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is nursed and strengthened into enmity. And this animosity is a 
constant hindrance in the way of healthy progress in China and a 
constant danger with regard to its relations towards foreign countries. 
I believe also that the late disturbances in the provinces of Shensi, 
Fukien and Szechuen will repeat themselves elsewhere. But even 
the Europeans in the treaty ports live upon the crater of a voleano, 
which may soon burst forth. That you, honoured Mr. Anonymous, 
are living in safety to-day is probably rather due to the gunboats 
behind you than to your excellent relationship to the Chinese. 





The Moral Influence of Christian Education in China.* 
BY RIGHT REV. BISHOP GRAVES. 
[Protestant Episcopal Mission. ] 


ih —s 4 ~ . e ° » “ae ‘ 

AY LT TIEN tne Educational Association of China was established 
2) - promote the interests of Education in the Middle 
’ Kingdom its founders had a far higher and deeper purpose 


than the substitution of foreign studies for the old curriculum. 

While they may not have expressed this purpose in words it 
was the underlying principle which influenced them in what they did, 
There is no doubt that if they had been interrogated as to whether 
the simple enlightenment of the Chinese upon the principal points 
of astronomy, geography, physics and mathematies would carry out 
their purpose and completely satisfy their intention they would have 
replied in the negative. What they were seeking to forward was a 
better education for China in the truest and fullest sense, and what 
we mean by education in the West is the full and free development 
of the whole man in every faculty-—physical, mental and moral. It 
is just because ChinéSe education is so imperfect and fails to develop 
the man in every one of these ways that we are striving to replace it 
by a better system. 

We can see this more clearly if we dwell a moment on each of 
these points. In the first place there is no attempt to produce a 
strong and healthy man physically. Boyish sports are regarded as 
undignified and manual labor as derogatory to the scholar. So both 
are discouraged, and the boy grows up without strength of body and 
that healthy animal vitality which we admire in boys at home. 

As the physical growth is stunted so is the mental. In the 
Chinese system the classical books are first committed to memory 

* Read before the Educational Association of China at its triennal session in 
Shanghai, May 2~4th, 1893. 
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and the commentary upon them mastered, and then, while the mind 
is being stored by voluminous reading with a mass of information as 
to the ancient customs, rites and history of China, the pupil is exercised 
in the art of composition, prose and poetry. The facts acquired 
are often of the smallest interest to anyone out of China, and of 
the least possible use in giving the student a true idea of the world 
around him and of his place in it ; and the literary style while founded 
on what the Chinese regard as the best models is stilted and 
coventional fromthe limitations to which it is subjected and the groove 
to which it is confined. The memory is cultivated at the expense 
of the reasoning powers, and the men formed by this process become 
clever essayists and rhetoricians rather than broad and deep thinkers. 

In moral training Chinese education indeed succeeds in inculeat- 
ing certain moral truths. Filial piety, loyalty and other duties are 
impressed upon the mind from an early age by ceaseless repetition. 
In every book the boy studies these principles are continually 
expounded till it becomes impossible to forget them, and if the 
Chinese do not live up to the standard of duty held up to them in 
their own classics it is not for want of knowing what that duty is. 

sut the moral character we admire is free and instinctive, 
while the character produced by Chinese training is formal and 
mechanical. There are also whole sides of the moral life which are 
entirely neglected, while at the points where it is cultivated it is 
cultivated in an artificial way. <A certain standard is in fact 
attained, but it notably fails to produce the nobler natural virtues 
which we admire in the great men of antiquity, and it goes without 
saying that it falls fatally short of the Christian standard, 

In tine, Chinese education neglects all physical culture, trains 
the mind in an artificial manner and fails to develop the man to a 
high degree morally. 

The contrast between the Chinese and Western systems of 
training may be seen in the different types of men that they produce, 
The Chinese scholar is weak of body, with slender arms and fingers 
only fitted to handle a pen. He may be a clever essayist and a 
skilful negotiator, a fencer with words, ready with excuses and able 
to outwit others in the arts of diplomacy. But his word is not to be 
relied on ; he may be counted on to utilize his position, be it high or 
low, to extract the greatest amount of pecuniary profit for himself 
and his family, and he cannot be expected to stand firm for principle 
against either the threats of enemies or the solicitations of friends. 
He is an artificial product, ceremonions, polite and false. Take on 
the other hand the type of man produced by the English public 
schools. All over the world are to be found the men who are the 
results of this training, men strong in body and in brain, men whose 
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hands are clean from taking of bribes and ready for all honest toil. 
Wesee them in every department of life—in the army, the navy and 
the civil service—guiding the plow on the plains of the great north- 
west, or plying pickaxe and spade in the mines of South Africa. 
These are the men who do the world’s work—educated men, men of 
character, men of honor, men of their word—who can stand firm for 
duty against friend and foe. If England owes her supremacy in 
many lands to one thing more than another it is to the sterlipg 
manliness developed in her schools; her battles, as has been said, 
were won first of all on the football field. 

In nothing is the contrast between our Western education and 
the Chinese seen so clearly as in the rulers of our different, countries. 
The Chinese mandarins are the very flower of the literary class, the 
result of a long and slow process of selection. It is by their know- 
ledge of their own literature that they have attained their positions, 
and they are fair samples of what their system of education can 
produce. No one can deny that the officials of China are, as a class, 
able men, often hard-working, always acute and polished. But one 
has only to live in the country a short time to wonder how an empire 
can hold together whose affairs are administered by men so unjust 
and corrupt. The proverbs of China will show us well enough what 
the injustice, extortion and oppression of the yaméns are. It may 
be said that there are instances enough in foreign lands of corrupt 
and unjust officials, but the difference is, that in China injustice and 
corruption extend through all ranks as a rule, while in our own 
countries they are the exception, and that against the great majority 
of the officers of government in England or America no one would 
think of preferring these charges. In the West the disease is sporadic 
and is continually cast off, so that the mass is not affected by it. In 
China it is a plague which grows stronger every day, which affects 
the whole body of rulers and saps the very life of the empire. 

It is this fact that the endless drilling of the Chinese schools 
cannot produce honest rulers, whose first care shall be the good of the 
people, and this is openly acknowledged by the Chinese themselves, 
that shows conclusively that the new education, which is to regenerate 
China, must be a moral one. No one can seriously believe that the 
introduction of Western science and civilization apart from the teach- 
ings of the Christian faith will ever produce the result for which we 
long and for which so many are spending their best energies. 

We have broadly contrasted the types of men produced by 
Chinese and by Western education respectively, and we cannot but 
feel that the difference is a moral one and is not simply due to the 
kind or amount of information imparted or to improved methods of 
training but goes back to a difference of ideals. Western education 
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is Christian education ; it is ever aiming to reproduce the manliness 
of Christ and nothing else will satisfy it. 

At bottom then we are proposing a new model for the imitation 
of the Chinese ; there is a moral principle underlying all our attempts 
to educate them, and unless we recognize that principle and its in- 
fluence we shall only half succeed. If the Educational Association 
of China is to do what it has been organized to accomplish it must 
do far more than introduce the teachings of modern science, it must 
ever have in view the formation of character. 

The point which it is desired to bring out in this paper is that 
a great ideal underlies Christian education and that properly 
conducted it always tends to produce a character which we all desire 
to see reproduced in China. Without this high aim education will 
be of little worth. We are all of us familiar with a certain type of 
young Chinese who has what is called a Western education, who 
has been crammed, that is, with Western knowledge and has acquired 
an outside polish of manner but who has gained nothing of the 
character which we respect. Mentally he belongs to the West, 
morally he belongs to China. He is self-sufficient and opinionated. 
He has information which his fellow countrymen have not, but in 
acquiring it he has lost hold upon the teachings of his own sages 
without gaining hold of the moral principles, which are the 
foundation of all that is good in our civilization. It can never be 
our wish to multiply men like this, clever but not deep, brilliant but 
not broad, polished but without principles. If China is to be regen- 
erated it will not be by such men as these. Better by far the 
thorough-going Confucian scholar with some grasp of moral ideas 
and with a purpose in his life, even if that purpose is narrow and 
mistaken, than these men, who have cast off their ancient customs 
and acquired a veneer of foreign civilization but have no real purpose 
in their lives nor strength of moral principle in their hearts. 

There is a strong moral element in Chinese education, and 
what it has accomplished for the nation is owing to this. The 
old maxim of the Great Learning that he who would rightly 
regulate his family or rule the state must first rule and discipline 
himself, is a true one. We grow weary indeed in reading the Chinese 
books of the endless discussion of the five constant virtues and are 
fain to compare the amount said about them with the stall amount 
put in practice, but this continued talking about virtue is at least 
the evidence of an ideal, though it be one from which the nation has 
strayed very far. The inculeation of loyalty and filial piety by 
constant repetition has given to China the stability it possesses, 
We may rightly criticize Chinese education for falling short of what 
it ought to be, but it will still be far better than instructing a 
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generation in all the branches of Western learning and failing to 
supply them with those moral principles, which are the basis of 
character and which alone can fit them to use aright the gifts of 
intellect. 

Clearly the education we propose for the Chinese must exert a 
strong moral influence if it is to be a successful rival to the old 
education and is to raise up men who will regenerate their country. 

Now in speaking of the moral influence of Christian education 
we do not mean to draw a sharp line of distinction between the 
moral training and the other parts of education, but to speak of it as 
the result of the education as a whole. There is such a thing too as 
teaching the truths of Christianity in such a way that the pupils 
regard them as only another necessary task to be repeated in a 
parrot-like way. It is not that the Chinese may be able to give 
ready answers to questions on religion that we want, but to see a new 
type of character formed in them. We have drawn a picture of the 
Chinese who has been educated in a foreign way, but is without 
moral principle, but it is no less unpleasant to see his counterpart, 
the young Chinaman who talks glibly of sacred things and has little 
intellectual furniture to boast of. The man who meets you with a 
series of cant phrases, and who professes religious experiences which 
he has not felt, is certainly as sad a sight as the other. Cant is re- 
pulsive in anyone, but doubly so in the Chinese. Too great attention 
to the pupil’s religious experience, and confining his studies mainly 
to religious books, is a mistake as unfortunate as cramming him 
with information and paying no attention to the formation of his 
moral character. There is such a thing as moral training without 
formal instruction in morals. Perhaps the strongest influences of 
Christian education are those which it exerts indirectly. The 
teacher whose mind is bent upon developing the character of his 
pupils cannot help exerting an influence for good upon them at all 
times, and his example, if really good, will effect far more than his 
exhortations. 

But even apart from the example of the teacher, Christian edu- 
cation is a constant moral training. Let us see some of the ways in 
which the pupil cannot help being influenced by it. Our education 
is founded on truth, and truthfulness is one of the chief virtues it 
teaches. We are all aware how little regard for truth there is in 
China, and how readily the lie is put forward as the first and easiest 
explanation of everything. Now there is no teacher but will strive 
to make his scholars truthful, and by and by the boys come to 
appreciate the value of truth and to give over the habit of lying. 
Here are a couple of instances to illustrate this. Some of the boys in 
our school had been quarreling and were summoned before the teacher 
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that the quarrel might be investigated. As they passed under the 
study window on their way to the door the missionary heard the 
boys who had been longest in the school exhorting the others, 
* Now remember and tell the truth, for we always tell the 
truth to the master.’ The second instance is this: A heathen 
teacher, talking with me once, expressed his conviction that 
we could accomplish in our schools what the Chinese could not. 
What had led him to think so among other things was this. He 
was left in temporary charge of a class of the larger boys, and 
while he was out of the room for a moment the boys had raised a 
tremendous uproar. On coming into the room again he inquired 
who had made the noise that he might punish them, and, to his utter 
surprize, four of the boys came forward and acknowledged that they 
were the culprits. I have also in mind one trained in our schools, 
who is known among the Chinese as one who has never been known 
to lie, and among my own pupils there are many who have a straight- 
forward and truthful habit of mind quite foreign to the ordinary 
Chinese with whom one is brought in contact. But not only is the 
virtue of truthfulness acquired and the value of truth appreciated by 
reason of the direct teaching and example of the teacher, but the 
whole of our system of education tends to produce the same results. 
We are teaching in every lesson in mathematics and natural science 
the value of truth. Science teaches us to know things as they are in 
their orderly relations one to another. The progress of science indeed 
depends upon the truthfulness of each investigator and his fidelity to 
the observed facts. The whole mass of facts to be observed and 
co-ordinated is so enormous that every observer is obliged to depend 
more or less upon the good faith of others since he cannot possibly 
verify every fact for himself, even in his special branch, and investi- 
gations in one department are dependent upon the investigation of 
others in subjects which are connected with their own. It teaches 
too the value of each small fact in its own place. We are used 
to seeing some apparently insignificant fact, which seemingly 
at the time it is observed has no connection with others, prove 
some day the very bond and connecting link which enables us to 
rightly arrange the whole series. We look on nature in this 
way and strive to understand what we see and to value every- 
thing in the vast economy. How different are the eyes with which 
the Chinese scholars look upon the world without them. The turn 
of a sentence or choice of a character are all-important things in 
their eyes, but to attach any importance to the varied life of the 
animal creation, or to care anything about the likenesses and dis- 
tinctions of the vegetable world, is quite beyond them. The Chinese 
boy who had studied geology for weeks wanted to give it up as use- 
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less study, which was, as he said, “all about stones.” They do not 
comprehend the need for exactitude. They can see the use of a foot- 
rule but not of a micrometer. When the author of Chinese Charac- 
teristics said that the first generation of Chinese chemists would doubt- 
less come to an untimely end as the result of mixing “several tens” 
of some dangerous compound with “several tens” of another, he was 
stating this peculiarity of the Chinese mind with pardonable ex- 
aggeration. But in every lesson in arithmetic we are teaching 
them that numbers are not arbitrary things to be put together at 
hap-hazard, but are subject to rules, which are true to the utmost 
bounds of the universe ; and every lecture in chemistry bears in upon 
their minds the conviction that substances are combined and separa- 
ted according to fixed and invariable laws ; while in natural history 
we are teaching them to look upon the teeming life of the world, not 
as a collection of curiosities but as connected by wonderful bonds of 
genera and species. This training cannot but operate powerfully to 
produce a new habit of mind opposed to falsehood and exaggeration, 
and to give the power of seeing things as they are and the desire to 
describe truthfully for others what is seen. 

Next, Christian education teaches the dignity of labor. In the 
Chinese mind the man who studies and the man who works with his 
hands—whether as a farmer or mechanic—belong to distinct classes, 
and the well-being of society will be best served if these classes 
remain distinct. The scholar cultivates his long nails to show that 
his hands have never been roughened by work and have never 
handled anything heavier than a pen. He walks with slow and 
proud gait amidst the toiling crowds that fill the streets ; “his head 
in the Sung dynasty and his feet in the present,” and, no matter 
how hard pressed he may be by stern necessity, he holds himself 
superior to manual labor in any form. In the face of poverty he 
will borrow or beg and count it no disgrace, but he will not work. 
But true education exalts the office of the craftsman, the machinist, 
the engineer. It teaches that there is no disgrace in honest toil, no 
honor in idleness. The pupil sees that his teacher does not shrink 
from showing the masons and carpenters who are building the new 
school how to do their work in a workmanlike manner. He sees 
him turn his hand to many a task which the mission work requires 
of him but which a Chinese scholar would never condescend to. He 
has the triumphs of mechanical skill constantly pressed upon his no- 
tice, and he comes insensibly to look upon labor in a different way. 

Again, take the whole way in which woman is regarded in 
Christian lands and compare it with the heathen ideas of ber place 
and work, and you will see that here is another point in which, by his 
whole teaching and demeanor, the teacher will have a powerful in- 
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fluence upon his pupils. No Chinese boy can see the daily behavior 
of his teacher towards foreign or Chinese ladies without receiving an 
object lesson. I have known instances in which this has worked a 
great change in the character and could name many who in conse- 
quence treat their wives with a courtesy and respect entirely different 
from the practice of the heathen around them. Surely Christian 
education in China is bearing fruit worth the labor if it tends to make 
Chinese men pure and chivalrous. The spirit that made the men 
of the Birkenhead stand iu their ranks and go down to an ocean 
grave while the women and children filled the boats, was a Christ- 
ian spirit, and if we can do a little to help toward the future possibil- 
ity of such a heroic act in China it is well worth our every effort. 

And so with a multitude of other things—order, cleanliness, 
punctuality and all those minor virtues which are drilled into us 
with our spelling and our multiplication table—small things in them. 
selves, but taken together what an effect they have on character. 

Lastly, Christian education welcomes the wisdom of every nation. 
and is not afraid of the truth from whatever quarter it comes. It 
does not reject what is good in heathenism but lays its hand upon it 
and fills it with a new meaning. Just as the old basilicas became 
Christian Churches, so the four cardinal virtues—justice, temperance, 
wisdom, fortitude, which had been the corner stones of what was 
best in Greek and Roman civilization—were filled with a diviner 
meaning and put to nobler use. And so it will be again in China. 
We can surely supply new motives for the practice of benevolence, 
uprightness, propriety, knowledge and good faith, which the Chi- 
nese value so highly as the constant virtues; and the five relations 
mean all the more when viewed in the light of the higher relation 
of man to God. In the past these have been the roots from which 
everything that is good in China has sprung, and in the future they 
may be modified but not abolished. 

Christian education has at its root the conviction that all men 
are brethren and that in every man there are latent capacities which 
can be developed. It tends to create in our pupils a sense of human 
brotherhood, a new way of looking upon men and their interests. 
Contrast the native scholar with his unreasoning pride, looking 
upon China as the centre of the world and upon all outsiders as 
barbarians, with those who through their education have gained a 
glimpse of the unity of the human race and the grandeur of its 
achievements, and we must acknowledge that this sense of human 
brotherhood cannot but be a strong moral influence giving the man 
new views of life. 

There are some who have small sympathy with educational 
work in China and who believe that our only duty is the simple 
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preaching of the Gospel. But this is to neglect one of the mightiest 
agencies for good. More tha this, it is to forget that Jesus Christ 
is not only the Redeemer from sin and the Saviour of the world, 
but He by whom the worlds were framed and by whose power the 
universe consists. The whole man belongs to Him, body and mind 
as well as soul, and every power and faculty which men possess 
is His gift to be developed and used. He is in His divine 
humanity the head of the human race and has been from the 
beginning its unseen leader in the march of progress. All truth 
comes from Him, not only the truths of religion but the 
truths of science, which are the record of His creation. As 
He came to conquer evil in man and to teach him to consecrate 
his every power to its noblest use, the education we give to 
China can never be apart from Him. We can never rest satis- 
fied in teaching the Chinese to see facts clearly and to reason cor- 
rectly, but we are bound to aim at the formation of character to 
produce not only learned men, but pure, chivalrous and honorable 
men, formed after the likeness of the Master we follow. We may 
differ as to the methods by which we are to accomplish our end, or 
as to the degree in which our ideal is attainable, but we surely have 
the same desire to see the young men of China strong in their 
physical life, clear and true in their intellectual life, and upright 
and pure in their moral life. Such a result is indeed only attainable 
after many years and many labors, but we know by experience that 
it is attainable in individuals, and believe that the future will justify 
us in our labors aud give to China a new race of Christian gentlemen. 


—_—__—__~> e »>—______ 


The Word for Life in Chinese. 


BY REV. J. M. W. FARNHAM, D.D. 

es 

sl N the revision of the Shanghai New Testament my attention has 
all been directed to the use of 4E for translating the words ‘ life,’ 

‘live, and ‘living’ It did not seem a suitable character to 
express the idea of spiritual or eternal existence, and I am led to 
enquire if it can be properly used, in this sense, in the Mandarin 
and other dialects or in Wén-li. 

When the early Christian writers began to use the classic Greek 
they found three words in the Greek language for the ideas 
that we express by the one word ‘life.’ But all languages are 
not thus copious. In the Latin there is but one word vita. In 
Dutch there seems to be but the one word J/even and in the 
French but one word vie. 
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When Christianity came to our ancestors it also found a lan- 
guage with but one word to express this idea. It is used in various 
forms and parts of speech, as, ‘ life,’ ‘ lively,’ ‘ live,’ ‘living,’ ‘lived,’ 
‘alive,’ etc., and at that time it may only have had reference to the 
life of plants and animals, yet when writers upon moral and religious 
subjects began to use it, the intelligent reader readily understood it 
in a higher or spiritual sense. If there were no alternative, we might 
use 4E in the same way and with the same results, but I believe in 
¥G& we have a far better word, a word already used by some 
translators of the Scriptures in Weén-li and M: indarin and a word 
it seems impossible to avoid the use of in many cases,as in #f 7% 
for ‘resurrection,’ ete. 

In translating the New Testament into Chinese we have to 
deal with the ideas expressed 1 in Greek by wuyxn, Btoe and gw, 

The Greek word pvy7 is a noun from the verb pvye, to breathe, 
and means breath, the breath of life, man as a living being, life and 
soul, The word wvyx7 is used in Mat. ii., 20, “ They are dead which 
sought the young child’s ‘dife.’” In the Wén-li versions of Culbert- 
son and Bridgman, Goddard, Dr. John, and Bishop Burdon and Dr. 
Blodget this word is translated @y ming. In the Mandarin versions 
by Bishops Schereschewsky and Burdon and Dr. Blodget and the 
one published by the British and Foreign Bible Society, it is trans- 
lated by the corresponding term in the Mandarin, # @. The word 
wpvy7 is also used in Luke xii., 19, “ I will say to my soul, soul, ete.” 
In the Wén-li Bibles by Culbertson and Bridgman, by Goddard and 
by Bishop Burdon and Dr. Blodget wvy7 is translated into Wén-li 
by the characters @ #. In Dr. John’s Mandarin, in the Soochow, 
Ningpo and Shanghai, ##% is used. The other two Mandarin 
versions avoid the use of the word for soul by another form of 
— but elsewhere as in Mat. x., 28 they translate ypvy7 
by @z @R. 

A great variety of expressions have been used by different 
translators as :—AS 3, 3% E Me ik, flit £. 3e A, Pas 4. & ¥, 
EH. tt ff. fe BF te 3. 4E He, YO. EY. ay, 4B GH, MR, 
Gi. ot. A, BR. RE. A OG, : al. (G4 . i8 th. AE He 

The word Brog occurs in but a few places and is translated— 
according to the connection and sense, somewhat variously, but 
with considerable uniformity—by the different translators as “a 
means of living,’ see Mark xii., 44: or “the manner of life,” 
1 Tim. ii., 2. 

In this last sense it often has, as Trench justly remarks, “ an 
ethical sense inhering in it which in classical Greek at least $7 does 
not possess.” This use of the two words is very apparent in the 
words * zoology’ and ‘ biography.’ 
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While these three Greek words cover “ very different phases of 
meaning,” the true antithesis of Yavato¢e is Gwn. In Rom. vii., 38, 
Paul says : “ Neither death, nor life,” Odre Aivartog odre Swi. 

Archbishop Trench says: ‘ Revealed religion, and it alone, 
puts death and sin in closest connexion, declares them the necessary 
correlative one of the other (Gen. i., ii; Rom. v., 12), and, as an 
involved consequence, in like manner, life and holiness. It alone 
proclaims that wherever there is death, it is there because sin was 
there first ; wherever there is no death, that is, life, it is there 
because sin has never been there, or having been once, is now cast 
out and expelled. In revealed religion, which thus makes death to 
have come into the world through sin, and only through sin, life is 
the correlative of holiness. Whatever truly lives, does so because 
sin has never found a place in it, or having found place for a time, 
has since been expelled. So soon as ever this is felt and understood, 
S#7 at once assumes the profoundest moral significance ; it becomes 
the fittest expression for the very highest blessedness.” 

It is the Chinese term used for translating #7 with which we 
have principally to do. 

Though 4E and %E may be used antithetically in the Wén-li, 
they do not seem to be thus used colloquially. In the Shanghai 
colloquial the true antithesis of %§ is 7%. Besides, the original or 
root idea of 4E unfits it to describe the existence of spiritual beings. 

In the Shanghai dialect it is pronounced saxg and means ‘to 
beget,’ ‘born,’ ‘to bring forth,’ ‘to increase, and used as an adjec- 
tive it means ‘ fresh,’ ‘ green,’ or ‘ unripe.’ 

Stent gives the pronunciation as siéng, and from the examples 
of its use, found in his dictionary, 1 am led to doubt if it is used in 
the Mandarin dialect as a noun or alone in the sense of * life,’ though 
it seems to be used alone for ‘life’ and as a noun, in Wén-li. 
In the eighty-five places where examined in the classics it was 
thirty-two times translated ‘life,’ ‘live,’ etc., but it is in no case 
used in an ethical sense. 

The primary meaning of 4, as given in the dictionaries, is to 
beget, to bring forth, to cause to be born, hence it comes to mean 
to produce, to grow, increase, and life ; to live, living, and means 
of living. 

This is substantially the definition given in all the dictionaries, 
including Williams, Stent, K’anghi, and is the usage of the classics. 

Stent gives the following illustrations of its use :—éE f¥, birth 
day ; 4E §&, born ; 4E { 2. to bring forth ; 4E §, to bear a son; 
4E @, to bear or produce; AE Gf, birth day ; 4 # 4g FE, birth, 
old age, sickness, death ; 46 3€, birth and death ; 4A 9, to produce 
breath—get angry ; 4 4, to produce or have sores ; 4B 7%, to 
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produce or preserve life ; 4E 47, to produce or preserve life ; 2E ¥¥, 
to produce or have sickness. Several cases are given where 46 
means raw or unripe, as 4E fj, raw, unripe ; ZE 3, lettuce. 

No example is given where 4 alone means life, and I doubt if 
it is ever used in the Mandarin or any of the colloquials in the sense 
of life, and in the Classics, where it is by Dr. Legge translated ‘ life,’ 
a Chinaman would perhaps think of it in another light. 

To avoid the use of 4B, which has such an undesirable original 
or root meaning, we must use 7§ to express the idea of life, live, ete. 
It is readily conceded that 7 means ‘ live,’ ‘lively,’ ‘ living,’ but some 
have expressed a doubt about its being used as a noun in the sense 
of ‘ life.” However in the more than one hundred examples of the 
use of 7 given below and taken from standard Chinese works 
there are some cases in which it is evidently used as a noun. 


FC ERE RTE een em aR MAN Ee Rh EK fa 
A; em i& HE if if 4 it RB RUE & mE ht ete BK HE xX 
B Wik wi it fe 2 Fn me Te ih 2) Ea ex 4 WR 7k ft 
FA tit NZ ik Hy VY te iG fi is A 
&et wm =A Was K Ae 
ik 38 tk iz 2 O- iG 
th ba th Fy 
1G fai] 
R ue 
if 
FEW KRAKHREBAM RABY E RHR S 
HM Ri w@ iw Gm Mw & Hw YH mH hw wm W 
k Bl ig as mR ak  & UR ew EH Ge & 
ik we BiG Hm ig Wt Ww FH RF A iw Gh Te 38 
gt % 4% & he & Bi y ie 
if Bs ad 
} . * 
al 
ig 
SEPCPECLICESTECELELE 
3 ye Bt A iG GA or ie MiG a | Mik GS 
Kime +tAKkn-—- FARRER BHR ED AAS 
WwW BH mw wm G&G Make ER et BK GH Mh 2 BS 
gé FZ ik me OR if ic i is # Ww ie 
7k HM Bt oR Be if 
All ca 9) Z 
if 
F2ARKH Het FH MA RBU UN Rw He 
PRET ERMRARKO KARO KR SRS? SE 
& KX 3 Bai Oe A As ey Kei mimwmeeea &* > wR 
jal is R ik fal 4 ia % ois 
A Hit mS R is 
if iG Ei A RF za 


tha ii ik 
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It is true that #% occurs but seldom in the classics, only six 
times altogether, though of frequent use in other standard Chinese 
works as seen in the quotations given. Mencius quotes twice from 
the She King the same passage : JR f& BE BO 3 G ff HE HD HH. 
“When heaven sends calamities it is possible to escape them; when 
we occasion them ourselves it is impossible any longer to live.” In 
two places it is used in the sense of life, the germ of ‘life’ in seeds. 
In the following : WY RE fk] BA FIFA Dr. Legge translates : 
“ Alas for our separation, we have no prospect of life.” Thus show- 
ing he considered it properly translated by “life,” and used as a 
noun. It also occurs in Mencius, Book vii., chapter 23 aud the third 
verse Fe JE IK RK A 4E IF, which seems to mean, “ Without water 
and fire the people cannot continue to produce [or sustain] * life.’ ”’ 

The character 7 appears at least twenty-three times in the 
Wen-li New Testament, translated by Goddard and published 1853. 
In the Mandarin version, as I understand revised by Bishop Burdon 
and Dr. Edkins and published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Shanghai in 1887, it is used thirty-uvine times if not more. 
[Iu these versions 7% is not used alone to translate the word ‘live’ 
or ‘living’ but for the word “life,” as a noun, in the following 
places: in Mr. Goddard’s version see Jolin vi., 63 7% is used for 
life’ in the sentence, ‘The words that I speak they are spirit and 
they are ‘life. Rom. xi. 15, “ What shall the receiving of them 
be but ‘life’ from the dead.” Heb. xi., 35, “ Women received 


A ie i HE te Ac MO ok BE ik oe ae A GR op 
‘eo MM Me Ge i oe Ge id A — mw MR ae 
hy yh te te HE UM pe mi Re HE ke HE OM OT ak 4E i fk OWL HH 
Mah ik BL wh i ak id i Wit Oe a i i Ei it 
Ip SE et it ¥. at Ke is aS 
Ge ii ik iG Bs if i iti 
if 
a 
oy 
yYyuRMBLKRA HD HRA HKOOKA RH Se ww 
Swi RSM RAM RMSE A RAB a tt me a 
fe & Xie We mh it mw TF A me OO i Be Re wk BA md yy 
ABM BER AS HOH OA A BH A= G i 
bE iG iff ig WW iF ss if Hi iG if 4 Te a iG 7t ra) if a iilt 
ie jy He. at ® % WG we KR 
ii if ni i iti ii wi ie adi 
eS: # FE re HE wd Om 
iH wi FM hb He wy ra 
7 OM ew RM be om, 
RE th mY om wD 
vp tO m st oe OF 
Ck Dk aA SAA SB 
- i i i we iG 7 HF 
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their dead raised to ‘life.’” In the Mandarin version published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, Rom. viii., 10, “The 
Spirit is ‘life.’” 2 Cor. ii., 16, “To the other the savor of ‘life’ 
unto ‘life,’” and 2 Cor. iii., 6, “The spirit giveth ‘life.’” Gal. iL, 
20, “The ‘life’ I now live in the flesh.” Gal. iii, 21... “* Law 
which could have given ‘life.’ Rev. viil., 9, “The creatures : 
had ‘life’ Rom. vii., 10, “ Which was ordained to ‘life.’ In 
all these places the character 7 is used both in the Mandarin 
and Wen-li, showing that such eminent authorities considered 
7% 2 suitable character to translate the word ‘life, and that 7 is 
used as a noun. 

But a very grave reason for refusing to use 4B, especially in such 
expressions as 7 4E for eternal life is that it teaches the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, so commonly believed in by the Chinese and so 
entirely contrary to the teachings of our Saviour. 

The expression 4é qj, often used in the New Testament 
to translate ¢@7, seems to occur only four times in any of 
the standard books of China. Three times it is used in the sense of 
ME @y and once in the sense of #F ¢.* If there is no danger of the 
AE being taken in the sense of “bear” or “produce,” it would 
still have no advantage over Pf @ and JF Fy, terms in constant use 
and having their well-known and well-defined meaning and usage. 

If AE be used in connexion with je, eternal, to denote eternal 
life and be taken in its ordinary and usual sense of * to beget, to 
bring forth,” its use would, to say the least, be unfortunate. 

Our New Testament begins with “the generation of Jesus 
Christ,” and in the second verse we find the statement, “Abraham 
begat Isaac” Fh (@ ft 2 4E LY HR The chapter closes with the 
statement concerning Mary, “She brought forth her first born son 
and called his name Jesus” j& 4B RF. Bi) HE HA WR BR. The 
first verse of the second chapter states that Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem JS ff 4E jf (A Fi ta. 

In these sentences 4B is used to express the ideas which in 
English are represented by ‘ begat, ‘brought forth’ and ‘was born.’ 

Shall we translate, “The righteous shall go into life eternal,” 
Mat. xxv., 46. IE P BA * 4. or, NE 38 7 A I 7G ° Will not 
such a use of 4E favour the doctrine of metempsychosis, so universally 
believed in by the Chinese? Indeed they might quote it as a 
proof text in favour of this erroneous doctrine. 

If, as Mencius says, ‘Pf and 4B are the same let us by all means 
use PE @y rather than 46 Gy, as PE @ is well known and in constant 
use while 4 # is almost unknown and never used. 


*“AZHR, RRARER RRA ERAE Aihwe Gg wh 
M O00 is wR, UL Ee GH. 
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Zn Memoriam. 
JAMES GOLDSBURY, Jr., M.D. 


For the first time since its establishment, eleven years ago, the 
Shansi Mission of the American Board has been called upon to mourn 
the death of one of its active members. About noon on the twenty-third 
of March Dr. James Goldsbury, of that Mission, entered into the 
enjoyment of the rest that remaineth for the people of God. He died 
of typhus fever. 

Dr. Goldsbury was a native of Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. He was 
born in 1860. Brought up in a home where the law of Christ was the 
rule of life, he was early led to yield to the Divine claims by surrendering 
himself to be a willing sacrifice upon the divine altar. Ever afterwards to 
him duty was a privilege and the service of God his supreme delight. 

After graduating from the Medical College Dr. Goldsbury practiced 
one year in the St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
Subsequently he took one year of post-graduate studies in the Medical 
College of the State University of New York, in connection with the 
N. Y. Medigal Missionary Institute. He afterwards traveled as medical 
guardian to a young gentleman, who was in ill-health. These travels were 
extended over England, Scotland, France, Italy, Turkey, Syria and the 
Holy Land. But long before undertaking these travels Dr. Goldsbury 
had consecrated himself to the service of the Master in the foreign tield, 
and in January, 1889, he received his appointment under the American 
Board and was designated to Shansi. On the 28th of June of the same 
year he was married to Miss M. Grace Fisher, of Charlestown, Mass., 
and early in the month of July they left the home land for the scene of 
their future labors in China, 

John Wesley said the world was his parish, and the medical 
missionary in China can say that a large section of the world is his ward. 
This is emphatically true in Shansi. When Dr. Goldsbury arrived Dr. 
Edwards had just gone home for a much-needed rest, and for a while 
Dr. Goldsbury at T’aiku and Dr. Stewart at Kuei-hua-ch‘eng were the 
only physicians in the province. Consequently Dr. Goldsbury had many 
calls, and no call was ever made to him in vain. Whether it meant an 
absence from home of a week or a month or two months-—-whether it 
meant traveling in fine weather or in foul, in Chinese mud or Chinese 
dust—it was all the same to him ; when duty called, when possibly some 
precious life depended upon his aid, he rejoiced to go. It was a gladsome 
service which he thus rendered, done heartily as to the Lord Himself. 

But the duties of a physician to the missionary community are made 
comparatively easy by reason of the sympathy with which his work is re- 
garded. On the other hand, the work among the Chinese is arduous and is 
a perpetual strain upon a doctor’s nervous system, From the day of his 
arrival people pour in upon him to have their afflictions healed, thus 
giving him no time for study and none for recuperation. If he cures 
them they bless him and extol his fame; if he fails, as fail sometimes he 
must, then they blame him, and the foreign doctor and the foreign 
medicine and the foreign evangelist are all thereafter shunned. But 
whether it brought praise or blame Dr. Goldsbury did what he could. 
He set himself to work with zeal and courage, and many of the Chinese 
whom he treated remember him now with gratitude and genuine affection. 
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Dr, Goldsbury possessed in an admirable degree excellent qualifications 
for a foreign missionary. He took a great interest in China and the 
Chinese. He was full of sunshine, always happy, always seeing the 
bright side, and henee always cheerful. 1 never knew him when he was 
not buoyant with hope ; his face ever radiating the joy that tilled his heart. 
These characteristics made him a desirable associate. Though holding his 
opinions with strength and vigor he would yet yield cheerfully when the 
reasonableness of another view was pointed out to hin. He had no 
desire to be a missionary autocrat. 

After coming to China Dr. Goldsbury had a full share of sickness. 
Two years ago he was laid by more than two months with the then 
prevailing influenza, which greatly wasted his strength. After his recovery 
he wrote: “This sickness has been a great blessing to me ; it has helped 
to retine away the dross. T feel the Lord is more precious to me than ever.” 
Last fall he was sick two months with intermittent fever. Probably he 
had not fully recovered froin that illness, so that when taken down in 
March last there was not sutticient vitality left to withstand the ravages 
of the disease. 

lt is a souree of consolation to all concerned to know that the one 
who had often and at great personal inconvenience run to the relief of 
others was not himself left without medical attendance in his last illness. 
Dr. Atwood of Féncho Fu and Dr. Wilson of Shou-yang-hsien both 
attended him, but it was beyond the power of human skill to prolong his 
life. The Master had something for him to do in the ‘regions beyond.” 

Dr, Goldsbury was permitted to spend less than four years in China. 
Only a few short years! But his life was neither lost nor wasted. His 
blessed memory will long live to stimulate his associates. His child-like 
trust in God, his sunny disposition, his broad sympathy, his devotion to 
duty-—happy the man who by a long or a short life can set before men a 
living example of these God-given, heaven-aspiring qualities! This by 
Divine grace Dr. Goldsbury was enabled to do. Hence we thank God for 
his life, short as it was, and if we shed a tear at his early death it is 
nevertheless with the joyful assurance in our hearts that we shall one day 
see him again in the glory and joy of the land which, in the view of his 
death, seems not very far, 





In fAemoriam. 


Miss Naomi Diament died of typhoid fever at Kalgan, May 3, 1893. 

She was born at Cedarville, New Jersey, in 1834. After stadying 
one year at Mt. Holyoke Seminary she went to Oxford, Ohio, and there 
graduated from the Western Female Seminary. 

She first taught in the public schools of Walnut Hills, Ohio, and then 
entered missionary service under the Presbyterian Board and taught 
unong the Indians for five years. After that mission had been broken up 
hy the war she taught for a year or two among the freedmen of the 
South. 

She was accustomed to say she had worked for the three despised 
races. 

When she realized the large number of laborers at home, and the 
searcity of those willing to go to foreign lands, she offered her services 
to the American Board, and was at once accepted and appointed to North 
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China. She arrived in 1870 and was located at Kalgan, where she 
labored for nearly a quarter of a century. 

She has taken only one furlough during this long term of service. 
Then she spent a few months with her aged mother, just before that 
mother’s translation into glory. 

For three years Miss Diament filled vacancies in Peking and Tung 
cho schools, while other lady teachers were taking needed rest in the 
home land. 

One sentence in her letters home just expresses her beautiful spirit : 
“Tt is a blessed service our Saviour gives us, wherever we are called to 
work, and how strange that we ever count it a cross and self-denial.” 

She some years since said to a fellow missionary: “ T have no wish 
to return to my native land. I am entirely willing to die and be buried 
in China.” Her wish was granted. She died in the harness, and 
was buried near the Kalgan Girls’ Boarding School, which is a lasting 
monument to her memory. 

Many of her pupils are now members of the Church. Just within a 
few weeks two young women in their homes fifty miles away were baptized 
into the Church, who learned to love Jesus from Miss Diament, while 
studying in her school at Kalgan. Surely her works do follow her. 

Her conversation was enlivened by frequent sallies of keen wit, yet 
so entirely free was she frem ill-will, and so tull of kindness, as to be a 
favorite with all. 

But more noticeable in these later years she had attained by the 
grace of God a depth and richness of spiritual experience and a ripening 
of Christian character that has made its lasting impression upon, and 
endeared herself, to all her intimate friends and the pupils under her 
influence. Many more shall yet “arise and call her blessed.” Her 
memory and her example are our precious heritage. She has entered 
upon her reward. And what a joy awaits her in meeting many saved 
through her influence from all the four nationalities among whom she 
has labored, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
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one. As a good and faithful 
servant he has now entered into 
the joy of his Lord. 

Now as to my late paper on 
Rom. iii., 29,—I beg you to allow 
me through the columns of THe 
Recorper to point ont a few errata, 
which have crept into it without 


A CORRECTION. 
Tung-kun, 2nd June, 1893. 
To the Editor of 
“THe Cainuse Recorper.” 


Dear Mr. Eprrorn: Many readers 
of THe Recorper who knew Dr. 





Wheeler personally mnst have been 
grieved to hear the sad news of his 
sudden death. 

When I made Dr. W.’s acqnaint- 
ance two years ago I got a deep 
impression of his devotion and 
earnestness in our Lord’s service. 
His life must have been a useful 


my responsibility. 

Page 233, line 31, for Lasanex 
read Lassaulx. 

Page 237, line 26, for contrived 
read combined. 

A few other errata are so ob- 
vious that they will present them- 
selves to the reader as misprints, 
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for which reason I may be excused 

from not pointing them out. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. GENAHR. 
INFORMATION WANTED, 
April, 1898. 
To the Editor of 

‘THe 
Deak Sir: From time to time I 
lave heard of missionary work 
said to be entirely native and 
voluntary, wholly indigenous, the 
outcome of enlightened consciences 
and warm hearts. But the informa- 
tion has been so indefinite that one 
knows little about those points 
essential to determine the quality 
of the work. Some of your readers 
may superintend or know of such 
work and might be willing to sup- 
ply the facts 1 seek to ascertain, 
viz., regarding indigenous mission- 
ary work, voluntary and unpaid 
agencies, or any missionary scheme 
wholly supported by natives, where 
existing, when and howinaugurated, 
method and principle, wodus ope- 
vandi, funds, money expended, how 


Cuinese RecorDer.” 


subscribed, collected, extent, and 
qualitative results, &. I would be 
vreatly obliged for any definite 


information ou these points, either 


through the medium of your 
columns or direct to 
Yours faithfully, 
Moir B. Duxcan, 


San-yiian, Shén-hsi, 


c/o C. T. Mission, 
Hankow. 
YHE 'TEN BEST CHRISTIAN BOOKS IN 
CHINESE, 
T'o the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: In May, 1892, I sent 
out 300 cireulars to those mission- 
aries whose names appeared in the 
List of Missionaries as having arriv- 
ed in China in or before 1885, 
asking for a vote on the ten best 
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Christian books in Chinese (Wén-li 
or Mandarin), exclusive of comment- 
aries, hymn-books and prayer-books. 
Only thir ty-five replies were re 
ceived, but these thirty-five nominat 


ed no fewer than 119 books. The 
following list shows the final 
result : 
No. of 
Votes. 
KH 3 WA WH Martin's Christian Evid- 
ences 32 
Ei HX Milne’ y Two F Kaine - 
K Re FE f% Burns’ Pilgrim’s Progress 24 
fE SE A PY John’s Gate of Virtue 
and Knowledge - 18 
4] Se Bh ij John’s Leading f the Fa- 
mily in the Right Way - - 16 
FE iti We S? Burns’ Peep of Day - B 
it 34 St 22 Geniihr’s Chinese and 
Christian Doctriaes Compared - 11 
AVG 4h i =Faber’s Chinese and 
Christian Civilization - - 
i 34 | YE ge = =Williamson’s Natural 
y he ology : Ss 
we 4 fj Martin’s Religious Alle vo 
rics 6 
ALEX. Casein 


4 REJOINDER TO THE HANKOW 


CIRCULAR. 


Swatow, 2Ilst June, 1893. 


To the Editor of 
‘Tue Cuinese Recorver.” 

Dear Sir: I received the other 
day a copy of a letter published 
without signature at the Hankow 
Mission Press, which offers certain 
information on the “ Term Question 
in China.” On the general ques- 
tion the less said the better, and | 
will say nothing. But the writers 
have unfortunately undertaken to 
answer, apparently without ade- 
quate information, a question as 
to the work of the General Con- 
ference and its Committees, and in 
doing so have done a great in- 
justice. Can you find room fora 
brief correction ? 

The question put by a corres- 
pondent in Corea was as follows: 
—‘ We are in danger of plunging 
headlong into the ‘Term Contro- 
versy. . Can you tell me how 
the matter stands in China? Is 
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the work of the several committees 
appointed by the late Conference 
likely to produce a change in the 
status of the question ?” 

The writers of the printed letter 
answer as follows :—‘* The Com- 
mittees on Versions, etc., appointed 
by Conference, have not altered the 
status of the question in any way 
for the better. Indeed if they 
carry out their instructions they 
will alter it very much for the 
worse. Certain Bible and Tract 
Societies have hitherto confined 
themselves to the use of but one 
set of terms, but with regard 
to new versions the Conference 
directed that all Societies must 
issue them “ with (all) such terms 
us may be called for.” Previously 
only the terms for God and Spirit 
were regarded as open questions ; 
to these Conference added another 
.... baptism. The absurdity of 
promoting union by the multiplica- 
tion of differences has not gone 
unchallenged, and it may happen 
that the members of the committees 
will prove to be wiser than those 
who appointed them, but such is 
the status of the question as far as 
they are instructed at present.” 

This statement, I venture to say, 
is incorrect in its general purport 
and in all its particulars, Omit- 
ting minor matters I call attention 
to two points only :— 

1. It is asserted that with re- 
gard to new versions Conference 
directed that all Societies must 
issue them ‘‘ with (all) such terms 
as may be called for.” The word 
(all), be it noticed, is thrust in 
to what professes to be a quotation, 
but it is the writers’ word, not one 
used by the Conference. The words 
of the Conference, repeated three 
times, once for each of the three 


versions undertaken, are as_ fol- 
lows :— 
Resolution No. 8. ‘“ That the 


Executive Committee ask, in the 
name of this Conference, the con- 
currence and financial help of the 
Bible Societies of Great Britain 
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and America in carrying forward 
this work, and that when com- 
pleted it be the common property of 
the Societies which have given their 
patronage to the work, each having 
the right to publish such editions 
as it may choose, and with such 
terms for God, Spirit and Bap- 
tize as may be called for, and also 
to add explanatory readings, page, 
chapter and sectional headings, 
maps and such other accessories as 
it may deem expedient.” 

There is nothing here of the 
Conference “directing” “that all 
Societies must issue them,” etc. It 
is simply a resolution to approach 
the Bible Societies with proposals 
for a new version, for which their 
financial aid is asked. Necessarily 
the conditions on which this aid is 
asked for are briefly outlined. It 
was surely a most proper stipula- 
tion that the Societies who supply 
the funds required should have the 
copyright, as it were, of the work, 
and should retain the right to issue 
such editions as they may choose. 
The Conference was a great deal 
too wise to attempt in any way to 
“direct” the three great Bible 
Societies, whose aid was asked for 
and was afterwards so_ heartily 
given. 

Further, the practice of these 
Societies being notoriously different 
as to the terms employed to render 
certain important words, it was 
both right and necessary to state 
that they were asked to combine 
upon these versions without 
prejudice to their right to employ 
in the editions they may choose to 
print such terms as will meet the 
wishes of those who use their 
publications. But the phrase “such 
MOPS 5 gt we - as may 
be called for” does not at all 
correspond with the phrases used 
in this letter,—‘“with all the 
varying terms that may be called 
for,’—“ private editions, in order 
to meet the views of minorities 
who cannot agree with their neigh- 
bours,” etc. For obviously (1), the 
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phrase falls under the restrictive 
force of the previous clause of the 
resolution, —‘‘ each having the right 
to publish such editions as it may 
choose.” It is presumed that Bible 
Societies are conducted by the use 
of ordinary discretion (one might 
add that they are conducted with 
rare skill and ability, the ripe fruit 
of long and wide experience), and 
under this discretion it is agreed 
that they shall be free to listen to— 
and it is implied that they will 
weigh—the calls that come before 
them. ‘They do so now, and the 
Conference would have committed 
an absurdity indeed if it had 
proposed that they should cease 
to do so. Their acting on these 
calls will depend altogether upon 
their estimate of them, and on 
whether they shall “choose” to 


issue the editions called for. The 
decision could not be in_ better 
hands. Again (2), the phrase 


“such terms . as may be call- 
ed for” is itself to be interpreted 
in @ common-sense way, and only 
very unfair straining can make 
it seem to cover calls for “ private 
editions ”, and for the use of terms 
which have no substantial support 
from the body of missionaries. 
It evidently refers to such, terms 
as represent a demand in the book 
market sufficient to move a practical 
and sensible Society. 

Could anything be more natural 
and reasonable than these arrange- 
ments? 

2. Another offence is charged 
against the Conference and stig- 
matized as an “absurdity”. It 
is charged with “the multiplication 
of differences ” among wissionaries, 
inasmuch as ‘previously only the 
terms for God and Spirit were 
regarded as open questions ; to these 
Conference added another—bap- 
tism.”’ Missionaries will be sur- 
prized to hear that before the 
Conference they were all agreed 
on the best term for baptism, and 
it is still more surprizing to learn 
that they then began to differ. 
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Certainly no new term was proposed, 
suggested or discussed, either in the 
Conference or in any of its Com- 
mittees. When or how, then, was 
this offence committed ? Once more 
the reference seems to be to Resolu- 
tion No. 8. Members of Conference 
knew, as all interested in Scripture 
translation knew, that the word 
“baptism” is one on which trans- 
lators have differed in many coun- 
tries and long before 1890. In 
asking the three Bible Societies for 
aid it was very properly agreed that 
on this point too the 
should as before exercise their own 
diseretion. The Conference took 
notice of the difference as an exist- 
ing fact, but to charge it with 
creating the difference is like railing 


Societies 


at the thermometer when the 
weather becomes warm. 
The question of the Corean 


correspondent could have been 
correctly answered in the first few 
words of the paragraph quoted 
above :—“ The Committees on ver- 
sions, etc., appointed by the Confer- 
ence have not altered the status of 
the question in any way.” That is 
the exact truth, and all that follows 
on this topic should have been left 
unwritten. 

After all, the Conference was a 
Their 
action on Scripture translation was 
taken on the recommendation of 
two large committees, one of 12 
members, the other of 24, some of 
the best men being on both. These 
committees spent much time in 
prayer and careful consideration of 
the whole subject. Their reports 
were printed and distributed for 
some days before being considered 
by the Conference. *The three ver- 
sions were proposed and considered 
under three several reports, and 
though the decision was come to 
with enthusiasm it was not reached 
in haste. It seems a pity that any 
brethren should write to fellow- 
workers in Corea assuring them 
that the careful and painstaking 


body of 445 missionaries. 
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conclusions unanimously reached by 
such a body are to be dismissed as 
only so much “ absurdity.” 

| venture to ask you to find room 
for this remonstrance and correc- 
tion. But I hope the Conference 
Committee will go on doing their 
work with patience and energy, and 
that we shall not allow ourselves to 
be drawn aside into controversy. 
We know nothing, happily, of 
minorities or of majorities, for in 
this work we are heartily united. 
It is recognized that there are points 
of difference among wissionaries, 
but these do not hinder this united 
work. Minorities are as much en- 
titled to respect in holding to their 
views as majorities in holding to 
theirs. 

The action of the Conference of 
L890 and its committees will come 
up for review at next General Con 
ference. Till then let our motto be, 
“ Peace and hard work ! ” 

Lam, 
Yours very truly, 


Joun C. Gipson. 


l'o the Raditor or 
“Tig Crinese Recorpver.” 


Dear Str: The van-cuard of the 
Swedish ‘“‘invasion” has reached 
Peking. Two hundred young men 
and young women have enlisted in 
this army, destined for China, and 
will speedily be on the tield. The 
criticisms ot this movement have 
been numerous and varied, mostly 
adverse and discouraging. lt has 
been said that some one assumes a 
ereat “* responsibility” in introdnu- 
cing sO many men and women into 
China at this juncture, especially 
as their plans seem immature, and 
preparations incomplete. But a 
closer acquaintance with these 
friends will dispel many of these 
donbts and fears. Onur brief ac- 
quaintance convinces me at least of 
their adaptability to certain forms 
of mission work much needed in 
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North China. They have warm 
hearts, willing hands and strong 
bodies and are going to the rough 
country beyond and near the Great 
Wall, on the northern borders of 
the provinces of Shansi and Chihli. 
Most of the men, and women as well, 
play the guitar and love song and 
praise, which qualities are well 
adapted for success among the hard 
and uneventful lives of the natives 
of the north of China. Certainly 
one would assume a_ tremendous 
“responsibility ” who should divert 
or hinder the work of these friends 
in China. They are as markedly 
enlled ot God, and perhaps More RO 
than many who have more extensive 
acquirements. Who dares to assert 
that these people may not be God's 
chosen Instruments for a great work 
here as much as John and Peter 
and James—ordinary  unlettered 
tishermen,—were tor the work the 
Master cave them to do. Some of 
us might well sit at the feet of 
these humble brethren and learn 
the elements of sacrifice and whole 
souled devotion to a chosen work 
Their needs are few and simple, 
and $200 (gold) will) furnish an 
ample support. They are not un 
acquainted with evangelistic work ; 
several of them having been in the 
Salvation Army, and others have 
been actively employed in similar 
labors in either Sweden, Denmark 
or Finland. The evangelical move 
ment in Sweden, begun about fifty 
years ago, has had a wonderful 
development. The hand of God was 
in it. As the Seandinaviaus of 
olden time went forth to war and 
slaughter, so now God seems to be 
utilizing their courage, endurance 
and fervid zeal in a crusade in 
many lands against sin and evil. 

The leader of this advance cuard 
of twenty persons is Mr. Olsen, 
whose tather is a member of the 
Swedish Parliament and a man of 
wealth and influence. 

Mr. Olsen, who has been in North 
China less than two years, has al- 
ready gathered a company of nearly 
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a hundred converts, among whom 
he lives as a friend and brother, 
sharing their poverty and _ trials. 
He is proficient in several langua- 
ges, ancient and modern, and has 
made astonishing progress in the 
acquisition of the Chinese. 
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Shall we not give to these friends 
the right hand of fellowship, bid 
them God speed and expect from 
them a pioneer work which shall 
be of untold value in the conver- 
sion of this mighty empire? 

W.S. AMENT. 





Our Hook Cable. 


First Lessons in. Chinese. 
Yates, DD. Revised and corrected by 
Rev. J. A. Silsby. American Presby- 
terinn Mission Press, Shanghai, 1893. 
Price $1.50, 


By lev. M.T. 


Aids to the acquisition of the 
Shanghai dialect that 
those interested in the colloquial 
will gladly welcome back this help- 
ful book, especially as it comes im 


are so few 


proved almost beyond recognition 
by passing through the hands of 
Mr. Silsby. 

All the really valuable features 
of the original work have been pre 
served and amplified, while others, 
which experience has proved to be 
comparatively useless, have been 
omitted, 

First we have a lucid presentation 
of the new system of Romanization 
adopted last year by the Shanghai 
Vernacular Society. This is follow 
ed by a convenient English index, 
by means of which the student can 
easily turn to any subject or word. 

On entering the main body of 
the book we note the exceedingly 
happy treatment of the classifier. 
Here is indeed a broad highway 
thrown up through one of the most 
intricate labyrinths of the Chinese 
We venture to 
say that an hour’s drill each day, 
for two or three weeks, in this part 
of the book, better 
working use of the noun than could 
be acquired in months of study in 
the ordinary way. 

The other parts of speech are 
then treated in order and with great 
ingenuity. To 


spoken language. 


will give a 


one who learned 


what little he knows of the Chinese 
spoken language by the old “ main 
strength and awkwardness” method 
it seems odd and not a_ little 
amusing to see the verb Va (to 
eat) conjugated through all the 
different numbers, modes and tenses 
A closer examination, however, will 
show that the idea is by no means 
an absurd one, and a careful study 
of this subject cannot but be help 


ful. We do not agree with the 
statement on page 78 concerning 
the verl—to be—and think that a 


great deal more can be votten out 
of the character Jt than a simple 
affirmative, but on the whole the 
book is singularly free from mis 
takes. 5 

The arrangement and mechanical 
execution are so excellent that it is 
a real pleasure to turn over the 
bright, fresh looking pages. 

We congratulate both Mr. Silsby 
and the Mission Press on this pro 
duct of their skill and venture to 


predict that it will become the 
familiar companion of all who in 
the future undertake to master the 


mysteries of the Shanghai dialect 


Chinese School Books : 
T's‘in-tsz-man; translated by E. J. 
Kitel, Ph. D., Hongkong. Printed at 
the China Mai/ ottice. 

We have to thauk Dr. Hitel for 
specimen copies of 
books, which are clearly 


Sam-tsz-hing and 


school 
printed 
with well defined paragraphs. In 
his general preface Dr. Hitel says : 


these 
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“The aim of these translations 
is exclusively tutorial. It is pro- 
posed to supply the English student 
of the Chinese language with 
a literal word-for-word translation 
of those popular Primers which 
constitute the preliminary staple 
of an ordinary Chinese elementary 
education. For the benefit of the 
first beginner in the study of the 
Chinese language the sequence 
of the characters in the original 
is strictly adhered to by the 
translator, even at the expense of 
idiom. Hach word (or phrase in- 
terconnected by hyphens), that is, 
printed in italics, represents the 
literal rendering of a corresponding 
Chinese character. For the con- 
venience of reference the successive 
distichs of the original are number- 
ed in the translation. Also, in 
order to indicate the concatenation 
of thought the whole has been 
arbitrarily divided by the translator 
into distinct chapters with more 
or less comprehensive headings. 
More chapters will further be found 
sub-divided into paragaphs for the 
sake of additional lucidity. Let 
the student observe that words 
not in italics are not in the original, 
but either suggested by the genius 
linguae or added for purposes of 
explanation. In the latter case the 
words are enclosed within brackets. 
Proper nouns are transliterated in 
the Mandarin dialect.” 

Whilst these are being 
more and more felt to partake of 
the nature of stones as given to 
Chinese school children in place of 
more wholesome 


essays 


literary bread 
many missionaries feel the necessity, 
for a considerable time, at least, of 
using them in their native dress. 
Many, we feel sure, will heartily 
endorse the opinion that Dr. Eitel’s 
translation is “an admirable 
admirably carried out.” 

It may not be out of place to 
mention here that, seeing we have 
a Christian trimetrical classic it 
would be well if the suggestion of 
several Soochow brethren could be 


idea 


BOOK 
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carried out, viz., to have a new 
“thousand character classic” com- 
bining the thousand words into 


new phrases, whose meaning might 
reflect the leading truths of Chris- 
tianity. We trust that whoever 
attempts the work will not endeavor 
to emulate Chou Hsing-sst, the 
COMPoOse ! of the thousand character 
classic in every particular, other 
wise his hair may also grow white 
in a single night. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 

British and Foreign Bible Society for the 
year ending December, 189.2. Shanghai 
Age uCY. 

The Annual Report of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for the 


year 1892 is an interesting pam- 
phiet, showing, as it does, how 


extensively the work of the Society 
is carried on in China. Reports are 
given from eleven provinces, besides 
Manchuria, Korea and the Island 
of Hainan, ‘The total circulation 
for the year was 1,561 Bibles, 4,360 
Testaments and 184,993 Portions, 
or a grand total of 190,949 copies. 
Whatever think or 
speak of the expediency of dis- 
tributing Portions of the Scriptures, 
without note or comment, we are 
glad to see the work of the Bible 
Societies pushed, for we believe it 
is a powerful factor in the work 
of evangelizing China. It is 
preémiuently pioneer work, and, 


others may 


while the immediate results are 
not large, time will show that the 
leaven has been at work. Others 


will enter into the labors of those 
who now lave only the blessing of 
sowing the seed. 





Medical Missionary Hospital at Fatshan 
Jor 189.2; Stxth Report of the Medical 
Mission at Trai-yucu-fu. 

We acknowledge with thanks the 
Report of the Medical Missionary 
Hospital at Fatshan, South China, 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and, 
the sixth Report of the Medical 
Mission at Tai-ynen-fu, Shansi, 
North China, in connection with 
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the China Inland Mission, under 
the eare of Dr. K. Ei. Edwards. 
We quote from the former in 


regard to 
tor 
lowing, 


vy charging 
VIciINnes the fol- 
which will be of 
to our readers :— 


self-support 
furnished 
we think 


] 
mea 


interest 
It is 


opened this Wesleyan Missionary 


how twelve years since we 


Hospital in Fatshan. For the 
first six years, with a few un- 
important exceptions, we made no 


charges ; rich or poor were operated 


upon or supplicd with medicine at 


the expense of Huropean  contri- 
butors During the last six years 
we have worked on a different 
system Still giving gratuitons 
treatment to the poor we have 


tried to obtain funds fer doit 


a , : ; 
this by charging fees to those who 


to pay, 


ifford have 
excellent 


could and 
} 


adopted th 
finan 


methods of 


‘lal arrangement customary 


between Chinese doctors and their 
patients, Having now had an 
equally Jong experience of both 


systems of conducting missionary 


hospitals we are in a position to 
their re- 
advantages, and we have 
i that 


everything 


make «a fair estimate of 


spec tive 
no hesitation in 
ats least, 


excent t 


saying in 


for 


mere show of numbers, 


han, at 
1 
he 
the latter system is to be preferred 
We adopted this system as an 





experiment; our encouragement to 
do so being, First, its harmony 
with what we understand to be 
the plan of medical missioning 
enjoined by Christ, that is, to de- 


pend for our necessary resources 


upon those who are recipients 
and, Secondly, our 
the fact that most 
of the suspicions entertained with 


and and 


of our benefits, 


observation of 


reoard to us our work 
of the 


time to time, endangered the 


most rumours which have, 
from 
property and lives of missionaries 
in China i 


other, connected with this—to the 
Chinese, inexplicable fact, that our 


were, In some Way or 


July. 
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dispensing of medicines was indis- 


oratuitous. 


eriminately 
This 


made by 


Fatshan, 
y circumstances partic 
difficult, but so vast 
of this 


experiment, in 
was 
nlavly 
extent 


an 

empire remaining 

still nntonched by missionary in- 
and it 
| 


impossible 


flnence, being obviously 
the 
ex 
seemed to ns worth 


ulty 


diffies 


to creatly extend 
area of our work on present 
pensive lines, it 
i and 
and 


method 


while to face the 
practically test the feasibility 
value of the self-supportit 
Christ enjoined. 


The results of the experiment 
have been in every way most 
satisfactory. It has widened our 
sphere of work and made our 
treatment more efficient; it has 


made our preaching of the Gospel 


to the patients more impressive, 


and in the town generallv has 

matkedly increased our influence. 

The eonverts we make are few, 

but they are, at least, as nu- 
h a, 

merous as they were before, and 


the example of our hospital has had 


such a stimulating influence upon 
our native Christians in Fatshan 
that last year they undertook 
to support their own pastor and 

all the expeuses of their 


p lV 


Church without any assistance 
whatsoever from missionary funds. 
Bevond all this have 
strated the possibility ot 


lishing self-supporting missionary 


we demou- 





estab- 


hospitals in China, and with 


sO, 


seriously increased de 
the 
rit 


Western Christians, of multiplying 


out any 


mands upon benevolence of 


these institutions and exter ding 
this work, intil the blessings of 
the Gospel, both physical and 


spiritual, are brought within reach 
of all the pe yple of this land. 


We regret that pressure of space 
renders it to hold 
further notices of Annual Reports 
until next month. 


necessary over 


—_ <= + =< —— 
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Gditorial Comment. 


We have recently scen two pam- 
phlets,—~-one « manating from Pekin, 
written by Dr. Blodget, and being 
a plea, argumentative, historical, 


and, shall we say, esthetic? for 


the use of Tien-chu for God. The 
other is from ‘“*The Hankow 
Press”, without name, and pur- 


ports to be a letter written to the 
missionaries in Korea urging the 
use of Shang-ti for God, We do 
not care to enter into a critique of 
either of the brochures, except to 
say that we are sorry to see them. 
We should be just as sorry to see 
a paper advocating the use of Shin 
for God. 

We do not believe that it is in this 
way that the term qnestion is ever 
to ‘be settled. We hope for better 
things than either of these writers 
proposes and what we think the 
demands of our Christian literature 
eall for. Why should we not 
enrich rather restrict and 
narrow? Why should we not use 
all three terms and unite in a happy 
compromise, or common usage of 
all? All are needed. God found 
it wise to use a number of terms in 
which to present himself to the 
Hebrews. No that 
we have too many in English. Why 
then attempt to confine our Chinese 
fellow the narrow 
limits of a single term for the 
Very much more 


than 


can say 


one 


Christians to 


Supreme Being ? 
to our mind is the spirit of an 
article in a recent number of the 
Messenger, by Bishop Moule. If 
such a spirit were more general the 
divisions which have separated 
different 
in the use of Terms would, we are 
soon vanish. It would 
require mutual concessions and 
some sacrifice of personal feeling. 
That evil spirit which exclaimed, 
‘* How can I affiliate with one who 
calls God that which I call devil” 


missionaries and societies 


confident, 


(or words similar to these) must be 
fully exorcised. God seems to 
smile equally upon the use of all 
terms. There is no royal seal upon 
one more than upon another. 
Christian literature and nomen- 
clature will be just what the mis- 
sionaries, unitedly, choose to make 
it. NShang-ti has the advantage of 
historical and 
strongly to the national 


prestige, appeals 
pride ot 
Bat in this 
there is an element of danger as 
well, which we do well to enuard 


against. 


the educated Chinese. 


{t doubtless, too, express- 
es more nearly than any” other 


single term, to the uninitiated 
Chinese, the idea of the Supreme 
Being. But it is «a descriptive 
term, not generic, and will not do 
to translate the first commandment 
with. Shin has the disadvantage 
of being very broad, embracing too 
much, covering too much ground, 
but is the only generic term for gods 
in the Chinese langnage. Its adop- 
tion as a generic term for gods 
would necessitate the disuse of Shin 
for Spirit. But many who now use 
Shang-ti for God regularly use 
Ling for Spirit, and the matter 
could be easily arranged if there 
were a united purpose of harmony. 

It is f 
practical compromise is to be at- 


needless to say that if a 


tempted neither party must expect 
to either swallow or 
the other. In the event 
there would be chronic indigestion, 


eXterminate 
former 


in the other protracted warfare. 
There be joyful, judicious 
coalescing. Until the missionaries 


must 


are prepared for this we are con- 
vinced that the term question must 
remain in statu quo to the reproach 
and sorrow of all right minded men. 

The pages of Tue RecorDeR have 
long been closed to the term con- 
troversy, and it is far from the 


purpose of the present writing to 
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open it afresh. But we would 
vladly welcome’ expressions of 
sympathy with the foregoing sen 
timents, if not with the very ideas. 
If any one has a better way we 
should be glad to know it. But 
let us have the “things which 
make for peace and things whereby 
one may edify another.” 

We have seen an article from 
one of the home papers by Dr, 
Ashmore, which hits the nail so 
squarely on the head that we are 
tempted to quote a few passages 


for the perusal of our readers. 
While speaking of those who 
maintain that because different 


religions have many of the prin- 
ciples and precepts of Christianity, 
that therefore we cannot condemn 
these false without 
condemning Christianity also,—-he 
says: “ But it is not necessary to im 
ply that ‘these things themselves 
are false’ when we assert that the 
When 
we speak of false coin we do not 
mean that it must be all pewter 
and tin, and can have no proportion 
of silver in it. 
with a 


religions as 


heathen religions are false. 


It is false coin even 
modicum of silver. It 
could not impose on people unless 
it had considerable silver in it. 
The difference between true and 
false coin is two-fold ; first, they 
different 
sourees, the one frou an authorized 
mint, and the second 
counterfeiter’s room ; 


have emanated from 
from a 
second, the 
one is of the proper standard of 
tineness, while the other is a base 
alloy.” 
heathenism 
propriety 
and 


The apologists for 
might with 


proposition 


also put 


another say 1h 
parod y : 

“* A century ago the almost un- 
iversal attitude towards all sorts 
of alloyed coius was that they were 
all false, while the mint coins were 
the only true ones. Now this 
classification of genuine and bogus 
is being given up by all careful 
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For we 
perceive that there is real silver in 
both the coins, and we cannot 
declare that the imitations are 
spurious without declaring that a 


students of numismatics. 


large part of the mint coins 
themselves are spurious.’ The 
bank teller that would reason in 


the way the theologian does would 
have a vacancy declared in 
his favor. As false coin does not 
false coin because it 
has a few grains of silver in it so 


soou 
cease to be 


neither does false religion cease to 


be false religion because it has 
some grains of truth in it. Joe 
Smith’s mwormonism has some 
grains of truth in it and some 


passages stolen out of the Bible; 
so also has Mohammedanism. Do 
they, on that account, cease to be 
false religions? It is a wonder 
how men who 
would scrutinize a ten cent piece 
if they suspected it to be short of 
silver, will such 
counterfeits when it 
subject of religion. 
[t behooves us to add just one 
other thing. The beathen religions 
are lauded and extolled as if they 
themselves had originated the “love, 
righteousness, religion, wisdom and 
faithfulness” abovementioned. That 
is not true. They originated none 
The good qualities named 
were there before heathenism ex- 
isted at all. They are there the 
same under any and all 


sane and sensible 


pass monstrous 


comes to the 


of them. 


forms of 


heathenism, organized or unorgan- 
ized. ‘They were there as part of 


the writing on the natural heart, 
which Paul tells us about, 
which is eonfirmed in 


and 
the ex- 
perience of every missionary 
abroad, whether, to the 
the low 
Neither has heathen- 
improved them, or 
polished them up. In this country 
it has corrupted and tarnished 
them. They exist in greater purity 
as freshly enunciated by the natural 
conscience than they do after they 


who 
hich 


roes 


g 


evade Confucianist or 
erade Zulu. 


ism 


upon 
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have entered into the heathen 
amalgam, and after heathenism has 
stamped them with the die of its 
own images and superscription. 
In this, as in other things, has 
heathenism robbed God in order to 
glorify itself.” 


A conrRripuror, in a letter to the 
late lamented editor, writes : “I was 
delighted to read an editorial note 
in the March “ RecorpER” advoca- 
ting reformed spelling. I trembled, 
though, lest some subscribers should 
become angry and stop their sub- 
scriptions because of that item. 
Personally Tam “hartily” in favor 
of the reform as favored by the 
philological societies of Ungland 
and the U. S., and as advocated by 
the Spelling Reform Association of 
the U.S.” 

We rather think our friend refers 
to an editorial in the January No., 
where it is asked, “What well- 
grounded objection can be urged to 
certain minor labor saving improve- 
ments of orthography, such as drop- 
ping the & from Almanack, » from 
honour, one / from traveller and 
other like innovations?” As has 
been pointed out the leading philo- 
logists of Great Britain and the 
United States have repeatedly de- 
nounced English spelling as practi- 
ced on both sides of the Atlantic. 
We understand, also, that a ‘‘ Spel- 
ing Leeg” has been formed on the 
ground that ‘The argiument az tu 
the need ova spelling reform iz nou 
konseded bei thoze hoo ar kompe- 
tent tu form an opinion on the 
mater, and the teim for wuark haz 
kum.” 

Fearing that a very short spell 
at this latter system would be too 
much for the patience of our readers 
we hasten to assure them that we 
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have no present intentions of adopt- 
ing it. ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged ’”— 
a very weighty authority most 
readers will concede who have much 
occasion to carry it abont—is our 
standard, but we are always glad 
to print our contributor’s articles in 
the system of spelling the English 
language preferred by them. 


We would join with our readers 
in thanking Mr. Kenmure for the 
pains he has taken in arriving at 
the estimate, to be found in corres- 
pondence, of the ‘Ten 
Christian Books in Chinese.” 
many are the queries from travellers 
and new comers that we sometimes 
wish it were possible by some 
similar method to elicit opinions 
regarding the best books giving in- 
formation on China or to be used 
in studying the Chinese language. 
Many circumstances, however, make 
it impossible to arrive at a definite 
and fair judgment; so much, for 
instance, depends on tlhe object in 
view. In this connection it may 
be of interest to say that the editor 
of Regions Beyond sent to a 
number of leading missionaries, 
secretaries and others interested in 
foreign mission work the ques- 
tion: “ What, in your opinion, are 
the ten best missionary books?” 
When the votes were polled the 
ten books which stood highest on 
the list were: Life of John G. 
Paton; Life of Henry Martyn, by 
Dr. Smith; Life of David Brainerd; 
Life of David Livingstone, by Dr. 
Blaikie; Life of William Carey, by 
George Smith ; Life of Mackay of 
Uganda; Missionary Enterprizes in 
the South Seas, by John Williams : 
Crisis of Missions, by Dr. Pierson : 
Life of Bishop Hannington; Life of 
William C. Burns. 


Best 
So 
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ahssionary 


Mrs. R. (). 


missionary of 


Way, who was a 
the Presbyterian 
Board at Ningpo from 1842-1860, 
died suddenly : 
May 20. Her husband 
was at the time attending a meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. That 
body by a 


at’ Savannah, Ga. 
venerable 


rising vote adopted 
sympathy. This 
call up tender 
among few re- 


resolutions of 
notice will 
recollections 


many 
the 
maining older missionaries. 


iH. C.D. 


THE MORPHINE HABIT SPREADING, 


Dr. Boone and other physicians 
in the Shanghai Conference of 
1890 uttered timely protest against 
the sale, by irresponsible persons, 
of morphia as a cure for the opium 
smoking habit. Some missions had 
forbidden — their 
the sale, 
morphine swallowing 


natives 

Meantime 
is becoming 
substitute for 


already 


engaging in 


very common as a 
the smoking habit. In some places 
native Christians still sell the pills 
as opium remedies, while admitting 
that the cures are exceedingly rare. 

The native shops have dozens 
of preparations, liquids, powders, 
pills, lozenges, put up in attractive 
shape and flamingly advertized as 
sure cures of the opium habit. 
Some are prepared by foreign drug- 
gists. But most of them are native 
mixtures, in which morphia or opium 


is the chief ingredient. Dr. Main 
kindly analyzed for me seven of 
these remedies and found that 


opium, in some form, was the chief 
constituent of each. 

It is 
native 


a pity that any of our 
Christians should still be 
openly or secretly making money 
by the spread of this 


very evil 
habit. 


Superintendents of missions, 
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4letws. 


and physicians, especially, would 


do well to examine into matters 
in their respective fields and take 
measures to prevent the harm and 
that attach to 


which do not 


must 


a 

disgrace 

Churches oppose 
the opium and morphine habits. 
Gro. L. Mason, 

American Bapt. Missson. 

The 


taken by the Shanghai Missionary 


following action was 
Association at its last meeting, and 
is to be engrossed and forwarded to 
Mrs. Wheeler : 

SHANGHAT, June 6, ISIS. 
Mrs. WHEELER: The 
the Missionary 
Association desire to express their 
prayerful sympathy with you in 
your recent and most paintul be- 
reavement the 
loss which they feel both on account 
of the your 
husband and your own removal to 
America. 

By the ability, the fidelity and 
the zeal with which he fulfilled his 
duties as Agent of the American 
Bible Sx ciety, as one of the founders 
and for some THE 
CninesE Recorper, and as Se 
cretary to the Shanghai Missionary 
Wheeler ven- 


service to 


DEAR 
bers ot 


mem 
Shanghai 


and also sense of 


decease of beloved 


Vearrs editor ot 


prayer-meeting, Dr. 
dered valuable 
the eause ot Christ in 


most 
this city 
while by worthy qualities of heart 
and mind, 

displayed, he 


ever unostentatiously 
the untfeigned 
affection of his fellow- 
While lamenting that he 
is no more with us we rejoice that 
he has received from the Master the 
reward of his faithful labours. 

Your 


work of God in China, both as the 


won 
and 


workers. 


esteem 


own valued part in tue 
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devoted helpmeet of Dr. Wheeler 
and as one of the leaders in 
temperance movement 
forms of Christian 
not soon be forgotten. All 
are connected with our Society 
cherish the hope that, cheered by 
the gracious presence of Him who 
has promised to be a “Judve and 
Support of the widow ” you may be 
spared yet many years, during 
which, as in the past, you will be 
blessed and made a blessing. 


the 
other 
will 


and 
activity, 


who 


IN THE FAR EAST. SL 


Signed on behalf 

soclation. 
ArTHURE. Motur, C. M.S, 
President. 


Epwarp Evans, 


of the <As- 


Secretary. 
WiItL.iamM MUIRHEAD, 
London Mission, 
3ONNELL, 
China Mission, 
M. EF. Chareh (South). 
JOHN STEVENS, 
Minister Union Church. 


Ws, 38s 
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Tharp of Cbents 


June, 1893. 


Ist. —The authorities at Ningpo are at 
present much exercised at the large 
number of that taken 
place within the last month by different 
bands of hardened characters. No less 
than seventeen robberies to a total value 
of something like Tls. 40,000 have been 
made, and not a single robber so far has 
been arrested. 

8th. —According to an Imperial edict, 
dated the 6th inst., this day was ordered 
by the Emperor to be set apart for 
general prayer to beseech the gods for 
more equable weather throughout the 
empire in general and the metropolitan 
prefecture in particular. 

ldth.—Rev. C. Bone, of the Wesley- 


robberies have 


an Mission, was attacked by armed 
robbers on board his boat near Can- 
ton, but received no personal injury. 


The robbers came well prepared for 
work, having provided themselves with 
torches of twisted paper steeped in oil. 
$215 and many articles, such as knives, 
forks, spoons, etc., were appropriated by 
the robbers. 

16th.—A Baronetcy has been conferred 


on Sir Robert Hart, G. C. M. G., In- 
pector-General of Customs, by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Sir Robert 


now stands in the unique position of 
having his ancestors for three generations 


Far East. 


. 
in the ; 
ennobled by an Oriental Empress, and 
himself and succeeding generations enno- 
bled by an Occidental Queen ! 

21st.—The French Consul at Bangkok 
has demanded reparation for the murder 
of a French officer. 

22nd.—Telegraphic adviees from the 
capital of Kuangsi are to hand to the 
effect that the insurgents at Huai-chi- 
hsien, under the leadership of a man 
named Mao, having effeeted a junction 
with the Kuang-tung insargents of Kai- 
chen-hsien, under a man named Ch‘eén, 
came to blows a second time recently 
with a small body of advanced troops, 
assisted by volunteers from Huai-cli- 
hsien, in which the government troops 
were beaten. Muany of the worst char- 
acters, including pirates and brigands 
both 
insurgents. 


from provinces, are joining the 
So far only 400° Iniperial- 
ists and 250 volunteers are in the field, 
while the main body, consisting of 1,200 
men of both arms, foot and artillery, for 
some unexplained reason, is halting half- 
way to the scene of operations, appar- 
ently waiting for instructions. 

26th.—A telegram from London says : 
—The Indian 
free coiuage of silver. 


closed to the 
The mints will 
issue rupees in exchange tor yold and 


mints are 


sovereigns at the rate of sixteen pence. 
A gold staudard is eventually intended. 
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MARRIAGE. 


Mr. Bens. Rrriz, to Miss M. Ber, at 
Pao-ning, Sz-chuan, on May 25th, by 
Rev. W. W. Cassels, B. A. 

BIRTHS. 

At Jinjow, Manchuria, on 31st May, 
the wife of Dr. T. L. BRKANDER, of a 
daughter. 

At Jinjow, Manchuria, on the 5th June, 
the wife of Rev. WiLLiAmM HunTER, of 
a son. 


Ar Wu-king-fu, Swatow, on the 7th of 
June, 1893, the wife of Rev. Murpo 
Mackenzik, English Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Art Canton, on the 18th June, the wife 
of the late Dr. E. P. Tuwinc, of 
typhoid fever. 

Mrs. Extiston, at Tai-yiien, of typhus, 
on June 30th. (By telegram). 











